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HAT does it mean,’ asked Cynthia, 

“when it says that so many books 
nowadays have a tinge of the mystical or oc- 
cult? I get mystics and occultists all mixed 
up! What do they stand for, anyway? 

“Why don’t you look up your terms?” 

Presently she returned. “I wrote them down. 
This is from the Century Dictionary and the 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica: 

‘MYSTICISM. Any mode of thought, or 
phase of intellectual or religious life, in which 
reliance is placed upon a spiritual illumination 
believed to transcend the ordinary powers of 
the understanding.’ ‘Mysticism is a phase of 
thought or rather perhaps of feeling which 
from its very nature is hardly susceptible of 
exact definition. It appears in connection with 
the endeavour of the human mind to grasp 
the divine essence or the ultimate reality of 
things.’ 

‘OCCULT. Not apparent upon mere in- 
spection nor deducible from what is so ap- 
parent, but discoverable only by experimen- 
tation. The Latin word was applied in the 
middle ages to the physical sciences. . 

Its precise meaning is explained in the treatise 
‘De Magnete’ of Petrus Peregrinus. He says 
that an occult quality is simply one which is 


made apparent only upon experimentation, 
but that in that way it becomes as plain and 
clear as any other quality and is no more mys- 
terious. . . The ignorance and superstition 
of the time confounded occult science wth 
magic.’ — Well?” 

“Well?” 

“Well now, discourse!” 

So the other one discoursed. 

Dante, Boehme, Bhakta Yogis and Blake 
are mystics. Paracelsus, the Rosicrucians, 
Rajah Yogis and Poe are occultists. Emerson 
is an intellectual mystic. 


“Ancient or curious, 
Who knoweth aught of us? 
Old as Jove, 
Old as Love. 
Who of me 
Tells the pedigree?” 
Walt Whitman is a great, practical mystic. 
“T stand in my place with my own day here. 
Here lands female and male, 
Here the heir-ship and heiress-ship of the 
world, here the flame of materials, 
Here spirituality the translatress, the openly- 
avowed, 
The ever-tending, the finale of visible forms, 
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The satisfier, after due long-waiting now ad- 
vancing, 

Yes, here comes my mistress the soul! 

I will make the poems of materials, for I 
think they are to be the most spiritual 
poems, 

And I will made the poems of my body and 
of mortality, 

For I think I shall then supply myself with 
the poems of my soul and of immortal- 
ity . 

I will sing the song of companionship, 

I will write the evangel-poem of comrades 
and of love.” 


Blake, more introverted than either of the 
others, speaks as from Sinai, 


“Each grain of sand, 

Every stone on the land, 
Each rock and each hill, 
Each fountain and rill, 
Each herb and each tree, 
Mountain, hill, earth, and sea, 
Cloud, meteor, and star, 

Are men seen afar.” 


There is and there always has been a cheap 
mysticism and a cheap occultism. Both are 
in evidence today. Sometimes they are not so 
much cheap as immature. The one means sen- 
timentality toward the divine world; the other 
the same old superstitions in new clothes and 
an itch for small miracles. And there is and 
always has been a negative or left-hand or 
demonic aspect of these things. It is possible 
to immerse one’s self in, to fuse and identify 
one’s self with, a dark or lower side of things, 
becoming a true devotee and mystic of the 
negative and the shadow. Or again, if one 
leans to the occult way, one may at last 
aspire to reign in Hell. In Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“The House and the Brain” is found a good 
instance of the latter declension. 

But it is with positives not negatives, light 
not shadow, that hope and reason deal. The 
world is concerned in any true sense only with 
what is under the mist upon the Road Ahead. 
Under that veil upon which the morning lights 
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are playing lie the powers and qualities of the 
great WAY that we are going. 

The writer of books, being man or woman, 
is just as much concerned as any. Hence in 
an age that is beginning to be generally 
concerned and that therefore can give him 
audience, he writes, that is, talks. In a type of 
conversation he sets forth certain experiences 
of his own upon the Great Road, or expe- 
riences that fellow pilgrims have confided, 
or his intuitions as to the landscape under 
the misty folds. 

“Perception has a destiny,” says Emerson. 
Out of many perceptions, mounting upon the 
shoulders of one another, comes Experience. 
Out of Experience at last — Art. 

But it is out of Collective Experience that 
Art emerges. There has to be a degree of uni- 
versality before its voice comes outward, 
grows at all audible. The Human Spirit in 
something like a whole must be talking with 
itself before the literature of the subject is 
noticeable. Perception must be changing from 
old levels before it occurs to any to discuss 
its destiny, and changing in considerable mass 
or number. The experimentation with occult 
quantities and qualities must be fairly general 
before any one experimentor emerges trium- 
phant with a piece of open reality in his hand. 
The time, the place, the folk, must to a con- 
siderable extent be “mystical,” must to a con- 
siderable extent be experiencing what 
Vaughan calls “bright shoots of everlasting- 
ness” before that feeling — the mystic emo- 
tion — definitely casts its glow over music, 
over sculpture, painting, and architecture, 
over the theatre and literature. 

In great part the content of work that we 
now call classic was once held to be mystical, 
romantic, new, doubtful of acceptance, hung 
about with clouds of which men doubted if 
they were of old night or of morning. So with 
the Greek great ages, and with the Renais- 
sance. The written word and the time now 
seem of a piece; what some put down with 
stylus or pen a multitude of others in varying 
degrees of precision thought and felt, and so 
made the audience, the nurse, the field of sur- 
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vival, serving and being served by those who 
came to expression. It is not otherwise than 
with plant and blossom. What at the time 
seemed partial, young, and strange among the 
large, old forms now in retrospect gives the 
key to that age, indicating its colour, timbre, 
and life. And that means that it has at length 
been passionately recognized as the True Heir 
and become general in perception. Not the 
passing shape, the momentary costume, but 
the principle, the idea, the fact, the expansion 
of consciousness. 

And here, in the last phrase, one comes to 
a modern definition of what happens with in- 
dividuals, with clusters of individuals, with 
peoples and eras— what has happened at 
salient moments of the human pilgrimage, 
causing them to be marked salient by that 
very occurrence — what is apparently hap- 
pening in our life time. The field of the Con- 
scious is widening. What lay deep in the Un- 
conscious is now nearer at hand. Its breathing 
can be heard, the particular life of it guessed 
at. Under it again lie as yet unexpressible 
depths. 

Look through current books, magazines, 
newspapers; listen to speech, lecture, exposi- 
tion, sermon; set any group of intelligent men 
and women really to talking; take your own 
testimony. Out of it all comes a marked 
acquiescence in some alteration, some inner 
experience in advance of old experience, and 
a marked expectation that that Inner will in- 
evitably —though at the end maybe of a long 
lane — work into the Outer, when there will 
arise a New World. Here and there persons, 
rather more definitely aware than others of 
the extent of the change, will speak, according 
to their favoured terminology, of evolutign 
becoming conscious, of a new breathing of 
the spirit upon the waters, of a further un- 
folding of man’s three-fold nature, of a 
fourth-dimensional or super or cosmic con- 
sciousness, of the Sixth Race, of a kingdom 
appearing above the human kingdom as that 
appeared above the animal kingdom, of New 
Life. It is new, and yet as soon as it is estab- 
lished it seems to itself to have been forever. 
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Something like this is going on today and 
has been going on for God knows how long, 
and God knows how far it has yet to go! It 
is not yet established, hence every phenom- 
enon, error, and half truth of the early dawn. 
A multitude denies it in toto, but an increas- 
ing multitude asserts it. 

More and more all manner of “serious” 
and all manner of “imaginative” books step 
across a threshold into this space. The theatre 
presents dramas so placed. And it is symp- 
tomatic of the time that writers, men and 
women, who had displayed no apparent in- 
terest in this order of perception, or who had 
taken notice of it only to fight it, of a sudden 
drop the old point of view and turn to the 
new. They have experienced, they have had 
their illumination or initiation or whatever 
you may call it. They have met at first hand 
the mystical, they have come into relation 
with the occult. Having made that encounter 
they usually drop those words. It is now Act- 
uality of which they wish to speak. 

In short they have encountered what is to 
them truth. Not all of truth — naturally not! 
But something more than intimations and 
vistas. And, characteristically, when men and 
women find what is to them truth and reality 
they in the very act of recognition begin to 
serve. It is inevitable. The attitude becomes 
—in each according to his filled cup — de- 
voted, religious. In extent and in depth the 
feeling may vary widely. But as soon as Real- 
ity, however dream-walking, is recognized it 
must be served. Reality is King and God. The 
King and God may be disguised from others; 
that makes no difference. 

But often at first the service may be awk- 
ward, and the awkwardness, the inexpertness 
— if the recognition comes rather late than 
early or not in overmastering proportions — 
may fail to be overcome in this life. Hence 
so often the cry, “He or she thinks that they 
have a new content, but they did better with 
the old!” 

In its way that is true. They were ripe, 
mature, with the old; easy, skilful. Now that 
has gone by the board. Now they must learn 
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the new, now they are once more immature, 
inexpert, at dame school again. Moreover 
there is real risk of going astray, mistaking 
in the fog of inexperience Duessa for Una, 
the false Florimel for the true. Then, ah, the 
painful search for what has been lost, or 
worse yet the lying like a log upon the ground, 
the rightness of the old work gone and the 
rightness of the new swung up again into the 
skies! So there are risks and disasters . 

though at last that disaster, having had some 
nobility in it, may turn a silver lining. 

When one speaks of changes in perception 
not superficial but deep, of the sinking of old 
continents of consciousness and the arising 
of new, a wide landscape of time must be re- 
garded. Such processes are not momentary, 
except in a cosmic sense. The further-seeing 
man, the mystic; the further-thinking man, 
the occultist; the blend of the two, the intel- 
lectual-mystic, have been in the world for 
some thousands of years. Their prototypes, 
without doubt, operated in those realms which 
we call the pre-historic. But results are ac- 
cumulative. There grows today a sense of ac- 
celeration, of momentum. 

The long list of these thought to be crazed, 
or wicked, perverse and blasphemous, all the 
old magicians burned at last for their asser- 
tions and the occasional proof of an assertion, 
all the stoned prophets, rise in mind. A time- 
lessness comes upon the scene. The octave 
above is not introduced and mastered in a 
moment. But here, there, and everywhere a 
man or woman suddenly says, “Now I have 
the heart of that myth! — Now that poet 
speaks to me/—So that is what that text 
meant, and I have said it a thousand times 
and only now see it! And that old parable 
or story — of course!”” Now they have expe- 
rience and they must strive to tell it, for the 
daemon whose path is among the stars com- 
pels them. 

So it is that, age after age, men and women 
speak and write of what they have touched 
and seen. Our age not less than any, rather 
more than some, plucks the sleeve, stammers, 
achieves now and then a statement. 
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“The Wedding Guest sat on a stone; 
He cannot choose but hear.” 


Students of the subject are aware how 
similar are phenomena of the supernormal, 
whether they be recorded in the latest tomes, 
or by medieval mystics and occultists, or by 
disciples of Religious Founders, or in the 
works of antiquity. All these supersedings, 
transcendings, of the “laws of nature’ point 
early and late to fresh understanding and in- 
terpretation and modification and employment 
of these laws. The same applies to transcen- 
dence in feeling and transcendence in thought. 
First there occurs inner transcendence to be 
followed, surely, in its own good time, by ob- 
jective transcendence. However violent may 
seem the break with the old it is not truly 
so. But the old streams widen; life is and is 
not the same. Of these developments or of 
these mutations the imaginative writer is 
often the completest prophet. 

Not only is he prophet of the faculty and 
power of the individual instrument, but also 
of that alteration in the structure of Society 
that must attend the other change. Hence the 
importance of Utopias. 

Again, if he be a poet, he it is that best 
gives that ascension into Godhead, that at- 
tained Unity, that at-homeness at last in the 
UNIVERSAL SELF that is the end of Re- 
ligion. He best can tell of the Hound of 
Heaven. He best can sum the Pilgrimage. He 
is the Sufi who cries, 


“T died from the mineral and became a plant; 
I died from the plant and reappeared in an 
animal; 
I died from the animal and became a man: 
Wherefore then should I fear? when did I 
grow less by dying? 
Next time I shall die from the man 
That I may grow the wings of the angels. 
From the angel, too, must I seek advance; 
All things shall perish save His face. 
Once more shall I wing my way above the 
angels, 
I shall become that which entereth not the 
imagination. 
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Then let me become naught, naught; for the 
harpstring 

Crieth unto me, “Verily unto Him do we 
return!” 


“He who wonders shall reign.” Many won- 
der in our day and are setting down as best 
they may their wonderings. “Where there is 
no vision the people perish.” They will not 
perish. No day has seen more generous dreams 
and visions than sees our day. And our age 
has a vantage point in that we can see how 
all visions converge. 

There are many shadings-into and over- 
lappings. The most orthodox and academic 
mind occasionally moves with some narrative 
into the country of the occult and the mystic. 
And there are many who dwell somewhere in 
this land but who lack full, artistic expres- 
sion. A stray poem or story or obscurely 
placed volume of exposition is all their outer 


mark, or they may not have even that. But 
they with all the others are workers in the 
same great vineyard — being the vineyard of 
the Coming Lord. 

Who is the Coming Lord? HUMANITY 
raised — resurrected into—another great 
level of Consciousness with all its powers. “I 
am come that ye may have life and have it 
more abundantly.” 

It was important when, ages and ages ago, 
there came forth from a tree folk a cave folk 
to be called human. It is important that 
steadily throughout historic time, and never 
more steadily than today, individuals are 
found to assert that out of the human is aris- 
ing the divine. 

Something REAL is pressing here, some- 
thing of profound import. It does not matter 
about the terminology, so that the Fact is 
grasped. 





In Harold Bell Wright's Mail 


By His Secretary, 


RAISE, pleas, and plaints, three classi- 

fications of the author’s mail. For success 
brings not only its rewards, but its penalties, 
heavy ones. 

He won regard through his writings. Then 
the appreciative public determines he shall 
never write again, except unending streams of 
personal letters. Does he continue to write? 
He does; and the correspondence falls where 
it must,— to the secretary. No person, not 
even Harold Bell Wright, could concentrate 
on anything of wide appeal and at the same 
time turn to the numerous details of the indi- 
vidual problems laid before him through 
Uncle Sam’s postal service. 

Will you please tell me how to irrigate a 
field? Will you please help me find the field 
to which I feel called as a minister? Will you 
help me to get a school? Will you tell me 


Miss M. E. Moopy 


where I can get work on a ranch, or in town? 
Do you know a ranch where I can teach 
music? — all sympathetically eonsidered by 
the secretary, the facts looked up and the let- 
ters written for signature. 

Please read my manuscript. Please let me 
have money to have my manuscript typed. 
Will you write to indorse this song that I am 
placing on the market? to all of which the 
reply is that Mr. Wright receives so many 
requests of the kind that to be just to all he 
must refuse all. 

Won’t you use my notes and write them up 
for me? Won’t you review my manuscript, 
publish it over your own name, and divide 
the profits? Mr. Wright is too polite to say 
what he thinks—through the mail — but 
his reply states that he never collaborates with 
anyone in his writing, and that he has more 
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of his own work planned than he can ever 
hope to accomplish. 

What course would you advise me to take 
as a preparation for authorship? What special 
course of study did you follow? Please tell 
me how to get my manuscript copyrighted. 
To which publisher shall I submit my work? 
I need money; won’t you help me place it? 
What royalty shall I accept? So the questions 
come, and a brief statement reviewing Mr. 
Wright’s own experience must be given to 
each. It is routine. 

Of course tempting investments of all kinds 
are offered, from oil stock to— what not? 
But Mr. Wright does not bite at these. His 
interests are too well defined for him to be 
inveigled into rash enterprises. 

Too, he has received his share of letters of 
importunity and threat, from that of the man 
who demanded a winter home in Florida and 
a summer home in the north woods, because 
Mr. Wright “had more money than any one 
man had a right to;” on to the usual form 
such letters take, insisting that he leave a 
certain sum of money in a certain place at a 
certain time or else take the dire consequences. 

There have been letters asserting relation- 
ship more or less remote. One old gentleman 
claimed Harold Bell Wright as his long lost 
son who had wandered away from home in 
boyhood. But the distressing letters are those 
filtering through where individuals represent- 
ing themselves to be Harold Bell Wright have 
preyed on the guileless and unsuspecting. 
Other letters tell of a more harmless but a 
queer type who bask for a few hours in the 
pleasant though temporary notoriety won by 
engaging rooms in advance or registering at 
hotels under Mr. Wright’s name. Through 
the regions he has written about, travelers 
not infrequently meet “Mr. Wright” on the 
train and write to recall the chance acquain- 
tance of which the real Mr. Wright knows 
nothing. The traveler, like the pretended 
Harold Bell Wright, easily happens upon the 
magazine articles which sustain the deception, 
with the recital of the author’s experiences. 

There are letters from literary societies and 
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from the high school students aii over the 
country asking for a biography, “which must 
be written within” a given time as the mate- 
rial is to be used for the next meeting or for a 
review of the author’s life as part of the study 
of literature. Fortunately, Mr. Wright’s pub- 
lishers have supplied him with leaflets to 
meet these needs. 

Then there are letters of coincidence such 
as those from three women named Barbara 
Worth, one of whom was married to a civil 
engineer, as was the heroine in Mr. Wright’s 
novel of that name. 

Among the most surprising letters were 
those which came — unsigned — for more 
than two years from a woman who parried 
the points, and with quips and sallies coun- 
tered the arguments upheld by the characters 
in the author’s novels. 

Very numerous are the letters with ques- 
tions on health. What treatment would you 
advise for tuberculosis? Would you advise 
the sun treatment? What is the sun treat- 
ment? Do you advise my selling my home to 
move to Arizona? What prospects are there 
for investment or work while I recuperate? 
Strange to say, many letters regarding health 
come because the writer read the article by 
Mr. Wright in the June, 1925, “American 
Magazine,’ and the answers are definitely 
found in the article itself, quoted in the sec- 
retary’s letter in reply. 

Then come the specialty writers in brisk 
and downright demand for facts to use as 
they are or else to expand as Mr. Wright’s 
opinions. Do you, they ask, believe animals 
reason or just follow instincts? Do you re- 
member your first licking, and what effect did 
it have on your future? What is your favorite 
recipe? I am publishing a book of favorite 
recipes of famous people to put myself 
through college. 

Many special movements request special 
articles boosting their undertakings; weekly 
letters for men’s Bible classes; full page ad- 
vertisements for church attendance cam- 
paigns; special college features brought out 
in year books; pages to advertise some par- 
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ticular enterprise in the regions he has made 
famous as the settings of his stories. 

Those who must worship at some shrine and 
who probably have no reliquary with a frag- 
ment of a saint’s bone, long to know Mr. 
Wright’s favorite poem, or at least a quotation 
to memorize. Or they ask to have written out 
a favorite passage from one of his own books. 
It seems to voice the sentiment more deeply. 
These letters are pathetic in their earnest- 
ness. So, too, are many of those asking for his 
autograph; for not all seek his for the com- 
mercial value. Those who do will be sadly 
disappointed, for the facsimile autograph 
from Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes about 
equal his for rarity. 

As to donations! Who has not espoused a 
cause that needs immediate funds? Athletic 
fields; an infinite number of school libraries 
(and the author would have to buy the books 
he donates); prizes to stimulate creative 
writing in colleges; aids to hospitals; con- 
tributions to church building. Communities 
send far and wide their pleas for funds to 
build churches because locally they cannot 
finance plans. Heavy debts hang far into the 
future. Odd that no community realizes its 
likeness to every other in this. Yet on they 
strive, denominational competition knowing 
no bounds. There are so many calls for aid 
to so many causes and individuals, that only 
if Mr. Wright could perform the miracle of 
the loaves and the fishes could he respond and 
yet have enough, as he does hope to have — 
by a miracle —to develop his own idea of 
something worth while as applied philan- 
thropy. 

One little child writes from India to ask 
about the elephants and tigers in the Ameri- 
can jungle. Maybe picturing America like 
India, or not unlikely sprinkling Mr. Wright’s 
woodland scenes with emblems of the Repub- 
lican Party and the Tammany Mascot. 

A little Hi School kid, as she calls herself, 
sends a card for Mr. Wright’s birthday; and 
she says that not a day passes that she does 
not think of him; that he does not know 
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her but that she knows him — through his 
books. 

A young man writes, “Your influence over 
the lives of young boys is remarkable. I know 
because I was one. . . I wonder if you 
really know how much you are loved and val- 
ued in the world.” Another, just starting out 
for himself in life, writes that he has hung 
Mr. Wright’s picture beside that of his 
mother. Many such letters come, from Aus- 
tralia, America, the British Isles, wherever 
English thought and speech have penetrated. 

A girl writes to ask for a sequel to the story 
of Honorable Patches and asks, “Is there no 
woman worthy of him?” Many write to learn 
of the country of the Shepherd. They long 
“to follow the trail and from Sammy’s Look- 
out watch the day go over the western ridges.” 
This old trail has brought many a message 
from those who wish to pass their honeymoon 
where Sammy grew to womanhood, and where 
Matt grew to be the man she loved. 

The aged write to voice the truth of the 
life Harold Bell Wright portrays. The youth 
tell of feeling that they live with his char- 
acters. One man writes of the influence Mr. 
Wright had on his boyhood, and goes on: 
“You are still my master as you were those 
years ago I say, as” — by contrast — “Nietz- 
sche said Schopenhauer and Wagner were his 
masters.” 

Could more striking contrast have been 
drawn? The one writer, in his parables as in 
his own life, the apostle of hope that inspires 
purpose and achievement; the others and their 
kind the delvers in gloom and morbidity. 

Which is the type that will wield power in 
the future of our race? Judging from the let- 
ters of schoolchildren who study life through 
observation and discussing books they read, 
sterling qualities and fair play win and hold 
admiration, not only on the field of sport, but 
in every field. 

So the story runs on and on; and as these 
fragments show, the best volume Harold Bell 
Wright has ever written is in the hearts of 
the people, — published in their response of 
wakening deeds. 








“The Truth About Editers” 


Tuis is the first of a series of letters from one who calls 
himself “Mac” and claims to be a messenger boy for a 
New York literary agent. Another letter will appear next 
month, and thenceforth whenever the author is moved to 


write. 


E have got a Clyent from New England 

that says she has an attack of nervous 
indegestion and has to go to bed every time 
she starts to write an article or a story. The 
Boss says she gets her Inhibisions all stirred 
up thinking maybe how the first sentence 
is n’t going to look just right to the Readers. 
We have also got another Clyent from Cali- 
fornia who always starts like this; ‘Well, 
folks, I see you’re all gathered round waiting 
for the bright young story teller to do his 
stuff. Whoopee! We're off! Once upon a 
time . . .” And then he writes a story just 
like an ordinary author. It is one of my jobs 
to clip these first sentences off all his stories 
with a pair of Sissors before we send them 
round to Editers, and one day I told the Boss 
that I had kept some of these sentences and 
I thought we might send some of them up to 
Miss Flubbuck so she could use them to get 
started on her stories and save her degestion, 
but the Boss said what good would it do to 
save her degestion if she got heart Failure so 
I threw them away. 

I guess I won’t start either way, but I will 
tell you instead how me and my Boss are 
partners in a literary agency. We have a good 
arrangement about, sharing the profits of our 
agency. I get first shot at them and I get 
twelve dollars a week before he gets anything 
and then we have an Understanding that af- 
ter that he gets the rest. Then we have it 
fixed so he gets authors to be our Clyents and 
then I take their stories and articles around 
to the Editers to sell them. We get a ten 
per cent commission on everything we sell 
which is good Business when an author is 
famous enough to get good prices, but of 
course we can’t afford to handle amateurs. 

Four or five of our Clyents are famous 
authors, but, of course, we have n’t got any- 


body like Ring Lardner. I guess he don’t need 
any agent. I'll bet the Editers are all over his 
door-step whenever he goes out to a Ball 
game. If I was an Editer, I think I would 
try to marry into his family or something so 
I could get him to write for me some time. 
Some of our Clyents are not so good as the 
others. There is one fellow that the Boss says 
he must be a war correspondent for the Sal- 
vation Army he turns in so many Confes- 
sional stories. I guess he said that because in 
Confessional stories people always reform 
from the elaborate life of vice, crime and 
Voice Culture which they have been leading. 

The queerest experience I ever had with 
Editers happened quite a while ago. One day 
the Boss said, “Mac, here is a story that I 
want you to take around to Mr. Cofflink. 
Don’t lose the note that is in with it.” 

Mr. Cofflink was Editer of a women’s mag- 
azine that you would all know if I told you 
the name. Of course, I read the note on the 
subway, it said: “Your lady customers will 
love this. It is about two sticks of gum long 
and because it is by a new writer I am going 
to let you have the first American serial rights 
at one dollar a word.” My Boss often jokes 
that way with Editers. Well, I took it into 
Editer Cofflink and he just read the note and 
said, “All right, I will take this for the March 
issue at .01 cents a word.” Just then the Cir- 
culation Manager came in. Editer Cofflink 
says, “I have just bought something for the 
March issue!” And the Circ. Mgr. says, “Let’s 
see it,” and he looks at the name of the 
author and says, “I never heard of him. How 
many Front Covers has he been on?” 

“‘He’s a new writer,” says the Editer, “and 
George says he’s the berries.” George is what 
some Editers call my Boss. 
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“Nothing doing,” says the Circ. Mgr., “We 
have got to have another big name on the 
March cover. The painting is dark on all 
Four corners and I want to carry the names 
of four first-raters in White lettering.” 

“But I’ve already accepted this story,” 
says the Editer trying to act dignified. “It’s 
too late now to change. I’m afraid I'll have 
to run it.” 

“Who the Hell are You?” says the Circ. 
Mgr. getting mad. “Maybe you think you run 
this magazine!” and you ought to have seen 
that Editer wilt! 

That reminds me of what another Editer 
of a woman’s magazine said to me once — “I 
don’t want any of this high-priced stuff. If I 
can have three good artists to paint pretty 
pictures for my Lady Customers, I will let 
the office boy write the Literature.” But, of 
course, things have changed now and both of 
these men have lost their jobs and the Boss 
and I have a lot of good customers in the 
woman’s magazines. 

It’s funny how some people think that it is 
hard to break into print. All you really need 
is to have a little pashence and write a good 
Hand, there are so many magazines, but of 
course most of them don’t pay very much. 
You have probably heard of the “Vanity 
Press” which is the name we have in New 
York for the publishers who will print your 
books if you pay them for it. And there are 
some magazines that will even print your pic- 
ture with your poem if you enclose one dollar 
for a Five Months’ Trial Subscription. 

There is one Religious magazine which 
does n’t pay any money but it lets you take 
it out in trade. You get your choice of any 
Tract which they publish. A Tract is like a 
magazine with an advertising manager who is 
away sick. It has n’t got any juvenile section 
and it’s all about one subject like Leviticus 
double x, 24. 

I guess I had better tell you about what I 
do every day in the office instead of trying to 
remember all the things that have happened. 
I got into the office early this morning and 
found the Boss opening the mail. 


“Well,” he says, “how is the young Editer?” 
He is always goshing me because he knows I 
have got it planned out to be an Editer when 
I get a little more experince. 

“Fine,” I says, “I pulled a Munsey last 
night, killed four magazines and made a new 
one.” 

“You'll have to let me in on this,” he said 
very serious, just like we always talk over our 
Plans together. “Stop the Elevator on the 
Ground floor and tell me how you did it.” 

‘“‘Well, I remembered you said there were n’t 
any good Boys’ magazines being published so 
I edited one of my own,” I said. 

“How?” he asks. 

“IT took copies of Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
Popular Magic, Popular Mechanics, and 
Time, cut them up and pasted the clippings I 
liked best into a Dummy,” I told him. 

Then I gave him the Dummy that I had 
pasted together. He looked it over and 
slammed his fist down on the table. “That’s 
the best juvenile magazine out — but why did 
you use all those clippings from Time?” 

Then I told him that they were just a 
joke on a friend of mine that I was going to 
show the dummy to because his grandfather 
is one of the Editers of Time. Well, after that, 
the Boss sent me down to 723 Seventh where 
all the Independent Movie producers hang 
out to sell them the rights on a novel which 
he was handling for one of his Clyents. 

Of course, the Independents usually don’t 
pay more than three thousand for the rights, 
while the big producers often go up to thirty 
thousand for ordinary stuff, but you can often 
sell a story to the Independents that you can’t 
sell to the big producers because they have n’t 
got a Hero who would fit into the story. 723 
Seventh is a place which looks like an ilfis- 
trasion of the Family Life of the Bee. You 
can have more funny looking people get in 
your way around there than any other place 
in New York. As I was going out, I saw Mr. 
Spookliff who is Editer of one of the big Pro- 
ducers in the elevator. He is very fat, espe- 
cially toward the Bottom and he has a bullit 
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head so that he looks like a snow-man which 
is partly melted. 

“Say,” he says when we got out of the ele- 
vator, “for why don’t your Boss send it me 
that Big Brother story I vas vaiting for?” 

“He wrote you it was coming out in Col- 
lier’s a month ago,” I told him. 

“Dot's right,” he says, “I remember now. I 
vas going to tell them to send the synopsis out 
to me instead of putting it in the Files but I 
forgot. Now I vill never see it again,” and he 
began to cry. 

“Why not?” I says. 

“Because it is in the Files,” he went on weep- 
ing as though his heart would break. Of course 
he looked just like a melting snow-man then. 

“Never mind,” I says, “Don’t cry. It has 
been sold to one of the Independents.” 

“That’s good, then I don’t have to look for 
it in the Files. Remember you should n’t ever 
let me miss it anything so it goes into the 
Files again.” 

I went back and told the Boss about it 
and he just went white. I felt the same way 
because we probably lost twenty-seven Hun- 
dred in commissions on that one trade and it 
was n't more than a few minutes later when 
Joan Bailey came in which made it worse. 
Of course, if you know anything about New 
York Editers you know who Joan is, and why 
she would be mad at the Boss because he 
could n’t sell her stories. If you don’t know, 
it would take me a long time to tell you which 
I can’t till I have more time. I have got an 
idea that Something is going to happen to 
the partnership between me and the Boss on 
account of her. 

The other day the Boss wrote to his brother 
who is a Minister out west about her and this 
morning a letter came back from him. Of 
course I opened it to see if he knew anything 
about Joan, but it was about something else. 
He said: “According to news reports Sin- 
clair Lewis has been holding a ‘class’ for 
ministers in a certain city down the river. He 
tells them that they are way behind times, 
and that they don’t really believe what they’re 
preaching and that they’re a bunch a pious 
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hypocrites. That is just an example of what 
is going on everywhere. Any writer who 
does n’t happen to like my conception of the 
Christ calls me a hypocrite; if I don’t like 
Sinclair Lewis’s conception of the small town 
business man I am sent to bed without any 
supper because I haven’t any artistic ap- 
preciation. What’s the answer to it all?” 

Of course, I got the carbon copy of the 
answer which the Boss wrote out of the files 
and it said: “Dear Jim: You don’t answer my 
question about a Miss Joan Bailey who used 
to live in your town. I am very anxious to 
know. About Sinclair Lewis: don’t forget that 
you fellows had things all your own way 
when people were afraid of hell-fire and brim- 
stone. Now the only thing they are afraid of 
is inhibitions and the writers have got them. 
If it is any comfort to you, it is my personal 
opinion that there is more unadulterated 
hokum and bunk being printed in the so- 
called first-class magazines today than was 
preached from the pulpits in the church’s 
wildest day of folly. 

“IT think Miss Bailey used to teach school 
out there. Perhaps you can get some record 
of her through the school board. And do you 
know anything about a man named Elwyn 
Dalewell who knew her out there. He came to 
New York about the same time three years 
ago?” 

Outside of Miss Joan, I guess the biggest 
excitement in New York is about Joe Moore, 
who used to work for Willie Hearst, buying 
the Butterick magazines and going into busi- 
ness for himself. There is a rumer that he has 
got Henry Sell who used to be sort of art 
editer of Harper’s Bazaar to take charge of 
the Delineator, and there is also a rumer that 
Adventure which is also one of the Butterick 
magazines is going to be changed into more 
of a general magazine. But I hope it isn’t 
going to be changed too much because I think 
it is a swell magazine now. The last time I 
saw Editer Hoffman he seemed cheerful about 
it so I guess everything will be all right. 

Yours truly, 
Mac. 
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The Short Story 


Cases in Craftsmanship, No, 9 


SUNK 


By GrorcE F. Worts 


Most readers of THE WRITER have noticed the series of 
short short-stories by well known writers now running in 
Collier’s. As in many of these, the O. Henry tradition of 
the Surprise Ending is followed in SUNK. Mr. Gallishaw, 
however, finds the Beginning of this particular story more 
instructive than its Ending and analyzes it from that point 
of view. Since the Beginning of the story is usually the 
more difficult part of writing to most people, this case 
should be found especially valuable to readers of THE 


WRITER. 


BY PERMISSION OF MR, WORTS 


EFFERY Terwilliger closed the door of 

his library and shot the heavy bronze 
bolt against possible intrusion. He went 
from window to window, making sure that 
each shade was drawn to the bottom. He 
moved over the thick rugs with the pon- 
derous felicity of an aged pelican. When 
the arrangements of the amber-lighted 
rocm were to his liking he walked to the 
walnut desk, selected a blond cigar from 
the silver humidor, lighted it, puffed at it 
with slow deliberation and wheeled upon 
his nephew Jason, who lay sprawled in a 
gray plush chair. 
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AND THE EDITOR OF COLLIER’S. 


The young man returned his hard, dis- 
approving stare with glassy hopefulness. 
He was unshaven, his lips were dry and 
cracked, his eyes stained and rimmed with 
red, his clothing rumpled. His pallor and 
his shakiness were even more obvious. 

“I told you,” said his uncle harshly, 
“never to enter this house again.” 

The young man nodded sullenly. “TI 
would n’t be here if it wasn’t necessary. 
I’ve got to have two thousand dollars.” 

“Jason, I’ve given you thousands of dol- 
lars, and I’m not going to give you any 
more. You aren’t worth it. I’ve spent my 
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life making the name Terwilliger stand for 
industry and decency and you've spent 
yours making it stand for every kind of 
dissipation. I won’t be blackmailed any 
longer. When I was your age —”’ 

“You were pearl poaching in the South 
Seas,” his nephew snorted. 

“That’s a lie! Every dollar I took out 
of the South Seas was an honest dollar. 
I worked hard for it. I did n’t lean on any- 
one. At your age I was a man. And you — 
you’ve leaned on me ever since you were 
expelled from college. But you aren’t 
going to lean on me any more.” 

“You’ve got to help me,” his nephew 
said desperately. “If I can’t get my hands 
on two thousand dollars by to-morrow 
noon —” 

“You won’t get it from me,” the old 
man snarled. “God, but you’ve sunk low. 
Do you realize you’ve utterly ruined your 
life and you’re not yet twenty-five? You 
have n’t drawn a sober breath in the past 
four years.” 

“T’ll promise to straighten up.” 

“You’ve promised that a dozen times. 
You're lost!” 

The young man sighed wearily. “Oh, I 
admit it. I’m sunk.” 

“You’ve sunk so low that you’d kill me 
for my money if you thought you would n’t 
be caught!” 

His nephew nodded. “I might.” 

Jeffery Terwilliger stared at him. “I 
believe it. I believe you’ve reached the 
stage where you’d kill for money. Look 
here! Would you undertake to kill a man 
for money?” 

The Terwilliger library became terribly 
still. The old man was standing with his 
legs apart, his body slightly bent, the cigar 
half raised to his mouth — a frozen gesture. 
His nephew was clutching the gray plush 
arms of the chair. 

“How much?” 

“Your debts and—five thousand dollars!” 

“For that price I would kill any man 
alive.” 
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“Understand me. I’m not joking. I’m 
offering you a sum of money to kill a 
man.” 

“TI heard you. Who is the man?” 

Jeffery Terwilliger sank back against 
the walnut desk and wiped his forehead 
with a large silk handkerchief. 

“T didn’t think you’d be so willing. I 
did n’t think you’d sunk so low. Or — or 
are you just drunk?” 

“T am thinking as clearly as you are. 
You're always talking about the proud 
Terwilliger name. Blood is thicker than 
water! I'll kill your man! Who is he?” 

His uncle glared. “What difference does 
it make? As far as you’re concerned, he’s 
any man. You will be erasing a — a num- 
ber. Do you grasp what I mean? You do 
not know whether he is old, young, tall, 
short, fat, thin, blond, brunette, white, or 
black. His name happens to be Jake 
Finch. He lives on the island of Paulota, 
which is approximately a five weeks’ sail 
from Papeete. My old schooner, the Lore- 
lei, is lying in Papeete harbor. The cap- 
tain will be ready for you. At Paulota you 
will look up a trader named Purdy. Purdy 
will tell you where to find Jake Finch. You 
can trust Purdy. He knows and he’ll help.” 

Jason Terwilliger squinted shrewdly at 
his uncle. 

“Let me get this straight. I go to Pa- 
peete, board your schooner and sail to the 
island of Paulota. I find there a trader 
named Purdy.” 

“Frisco Purdy.” 

“All right. I ask Frisco Purdy where to 
find Jake Finch. Upon finding Jake Finch, 
I kill him. It sounds easy.” 

“He is a strong man, a powerful man — 
but not more powerful than you used 
to be.” 

“But he won’t know I’m going to kill 
him. Perhaps I’d better shoot him in the 
back.” 

“You can decide the details for your- 
self. Will you go?” 

“T will go?” 













































“Very well. I'll arrange for your pas- 
sage. Here is the revolver I want you to 
use. If you will give me the list, I will 
pay your debts in the morning.” 

“And the five thousand?” 

“Will be here when you return.” 

“How’ll you know I’ve done the job?” 

“Tt will be written on your face,” the 
old man said. ‘Remember: We Terwilli- 
gers have always been famous for two 
traits: keeping our promises intact and 
our mouths shut.” 

Two days out of San Francisco, Jason 
aroused himself from the drunken stupor 
in which he had lain, fully dressed, since 
the steamer sailed. It was night. He 
switched on the stateroom light and found, 
close to his hand on the bunk, the revolver. 
It was not a slim, gentlemanly revolver; 
it was blunt and thick, the kind that 
brutes carry for short-range killing. It 
was a murderer’s revolver. 

He grasped it by the butt and stood 
up, with his back against the closed door. 
At the other end of the stateroom, perhaps 
ten feet away, was a washstand. There was 
a water tank above it and a narrow cup- 
board beneath. With these accessories it 
was about as high and as wide as a man of 
average size. 

Jason lifted the revolver and aimed it 
at the washstand. The washstand was 
blurred. His hand was shaking. He could 
not steady it. If he pulled the trigger, he 
would probably miss the washstand. In his 
present condition, Jake Finch could kill 
him before he could kill Jake Finch. 

He placed the revolver in his suit case, 
closed the lid and hastened on deck. It 
was cocktail hour, and the smokeroom 
was crowded. Licking his burning lips, Ja- 
son elbowed through the crowd toward the 
bar. 

But before he reached the bar the image 
of the revolver shaking in his hand entered 
his mind. He dared not drink. He must 
prepare himself for the encounter with 
Jake Finch! 
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He paced the deck until midnight, fight- 
ing away a thirst that fairly gnawed at his 
throat. Until morning he tossed, sleepless, 
in his bunk. But when the desire for drink 
became most insistent the shaking revolver 
and the blurred washstand would come 
to his mind. Each time this vision brought 
him up sharply; each time it forced him 
to realize that his hand must be steady 
and his brain alert and clear to carry 
things off without consequences fatal to 
himself. 

He endured, in the following week, sa- 
tanic torments. His throat burned for li- 
quor; his system ached for it; but he de- 
terminedly resisted the craving. Meanwhile 
a murderous hatred of his uncle was grow- 
ing in him. His uncle was a scheming 
Midas; his uncle had robbed him of the 
little that had remained of his manhood. 

When Jason debarked in Papeete he had 
had nothing stronger than coffee to drink 
since that day when he awoke and found 
the revolver beside him. And his face was 
drawn with suffering. 

He transferred his belongings to ‘the 
Lorelei, and the Lorelei went out to sea 
with the tide that afternoon. Her captain 
was an old man; incommunicative and al- 
most deaf. He told Jason that the schoon- 
er was short-handed; that he would wel- 
come Jason’s help. And Jason assented 
with eagerness. He wanted to work, to ex- 
haust himself so that he could sleep again; 
wanted to strengthen his body for the en- 
counter with Jake Finch. 

At dinner the captain placed a bottle 
of whisky on the table; poured himself a 
drink and raised his eyes to Jason’s face. 
There was a perceptible interval between 
the unspoken question and Jason’s answer. 

“No,” said Jason. 

The days following were happy for him, 
but many of the nights were sleepless. The 
revolver no longer shook when he gripped 
and aimed it. He practiced on empty 
bottles tossed overboard, and his marks- 
manship was good — good enough. He had 
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come to picture Jake Finch as an old man, 
a hermit; a man whose face haunted him 
resemblance to his uncle’s, a face whose 
every line betrayed contempt. 

As each day drew him nearer to the 226 
deed that he had promised to commit, as 2 
his health improved and his brain cleared, 22 
Jason’s rebellion grew. He could not have 229 
been that creature who had bargained to 2 
kill a man. 

And when Jason went ashore in Paulota 232 
he was sick with terror. He could not kill 
that man. He could not! 

Three human derelicts on the wharf 23s 
directed him to Frisco Purdy’s zinc-roofed 236 
bungalow. And on the veranda he found 237 
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in the darkness of his cabin with an eerie 223 | 
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him—a_ white-bearded old man _ with 
twinkling young eyes, who blinked at him 
240 and nodded incessantly as they talked. 
“Jake Finch?” the trader repeated. 
“There've been dozens of Jake Finches 
here. Jake Finch is the standing joke of 
Paulota, and has been for a half century 
245 or better. Jake Finch is the name we give 


246 to beach combers — the name we give to 
247 any man who doesn’t amount to a damn. 
248 There’s three of them down on the dock 
249 now—three Jake Finches. Hold on! 
250 Where you going?” 

251 + ‘“‘iI’ve got to be getting aboard.” 

252 “But you'll stay long enough to have a 
253 drink!” 

234 ~=©6 “No; I don’t drink.” 


The Analysis by John Gallishaw 


“Sunk” is a most instructive story. When 
my attention was first called to it, I was told 
to examine it as a model of compression. The 
more I examined the story the more impressed 
I became with its value to students of the 
modern short-story form. In showing its 
author’s mastery of the Laws of Interest, it 
is very instructive. The reader’s attention is 
gained at once, his curiosity and expectancy 
are aroused. He is anxious to know more 
about the character, the problem, the prom- 
ised encounter, and the solution of the prob- 
lem. The structural divisions of Beginning, 
Body, and Ending are very clearly defined. 
Lines 1 to 136 make up the Beginning. Lines 
137 to 234 form the Body. Lines 235 to 254 
make up the Ending. This story is a story of 
accomplishment. The feat to be accomplished 
is the killing of Jake Finch. The narrative- 
question raised by the Beginning is “Can 
Jason Terwilliger succeed in killing Jake 
Finch?” The answer to the narrative-question, 
contained in the result of Jason’s meeting 
with Frisco Purdy is “Yes.’’ The conclusive 
act of the character by which the reader is 
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made aware of this result is Jason’s statement 
to Frisco Purdy: “No, I don’t drink.” 

In the unexpectedness of its dénouement 
the story has much of the quality which is so 
widely associated with the late O. Henry. 
Just as superficial observers have long been 
apt to disregard the other artistic qualities of 
Q. Henry in their concentration upon his abil- 
ity to achieve a “surprise” Ending, so they 
will be likely to overlook Mr. Worts’s accom- 
plishment in the Beginning of “Sunk.” No 
student of craftsmanship need feel that he is 
too far advanced to study this Beginning with 
profit. 

The Beginning of every story has one 
narrative purpose: to lay before the reader 
the main situation of the story, together with 
the necessary Explanatory Matter. A Situa- 
tion, as I use the term, is something to be 
Accomplished or Decided. (In this case the 
situation calls upon the character to accom- 
plish the killing of Jake Finch.) A Situation 
is Interesting, as I pointed out in my discus- 
sion of “Paradise Island” (see the March 
Writer, No. 6 of my cases in Craftsmanship) 
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in proportion as it is important or unusual. 
This situation is both. However, there is 
much more than the mere statement of the 
situation required to make up a good Begin- 
ning. The Explanatory Matter required to 
elucidate that Situation must also be laid be- 
fore the reader. Yet whether Situation or Ex- 
planatory Matter the material of a Beginning 
is intended to appeal to the curiosity of and 
to satisfy it to the extent of giving him the 
information which will enable him to follow 
the Story-Proper without confusion. To give 
the necessary information and to render it 
interestingly and plausibly is the purpose of 
a Beginning. The aspiring writer, anxious to 
master the craftsmanship of Beginnings would 
do well to commit to memory Kipling’s little 
rhyme: 


I keep six honest serving men 
(They taught me all I knew); 

Their names are What, and Why and When, 
And How, and Where and Who. 


These questions are the questions that the 

writer asks himself in making sure that the 

Beginning of his story contains the necessary 

information. 

1. Who is the main character? 

2. What does the Situation call upon him 
to accomplish? 

3. When does this Situation reach its crisis? 

4. Why is this Situation Interesting? 

5. How is difficulty, conflict, or disaster 
likely to arise? 

6. Where is the action of the Beginning 
laid? 

Every one of these questions Mr. Worts an- 

swers definitely. Let us take No. 6 first. The 

action is laid in the Terwilliger library. Next, 

take No. 1. The answer to question No. 1 

many aspiring writers find difficult to clarify. 

It will cease to be difficult as soon as they 

realize that the main character is the one who 

is called upon to accomplish or decide some- 

thing. In this case Jason Terwilliger is called 

upon to kill Jake Finch. The answer to ques- 

tion No. 2 and question No. 4 I have al- 

ready discussed. These two present very little 
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difficulty to most writers. The two questions 
with which writers seem to have the greatest 
struggle are Nos. 3 and 5. No. 3 is extremely 
inyportant in helping the writer to determine 
the proper starting point for his story. A 
crisis in a Situation is like the crisis in a dis- 
ease; it is a clearly defined turning point, a 
high spot, a point of departure. Before that 
moment conditions were thus and so; after 
that better or worse. The crisis of this situa- 
tion is the point at which Jason Terwilliger 
asserts his determination to kill Jake Finch. 
Question No. 5 helps the writer exceedingly. 
Since it is clear that a thing is interesting in 
proportion to its importance or difficulty, 
there can be no doubt that the more important 
or difficult a feat is made to appear to the 
reader, the more likely he is to be interested. 
The killing of a man is naturally of impor- 
tance; when the man who has agreed to do 
the killing is less strong than the man to be 
killed there appears not only the promise of 
conflict, but the promise of difficulty and the 
possibility of disaster. 

In answering all these questions the writer 
is organizing the materials of his Beginning, 
gathering those materials and checking them 
against the specifications of his contract. Yet 
having reached this point in his organization 
the writer is only half done. He has to deter- 
mine the order of his presentation. He has 
to make up his mind whether to present this 
material chronologically (in the order of its 
happening) or in the order of its relative im- 
portance; that is to say whether the crisis of 
the situation shall be preceded by its Explana- 
tory Matter, or whether he shall present that 
crisis first and then swing back into the past 
for his Explanatory Matter. To understand 
the problem involved, I suggest that readers 
of this article reread “Paradise Island” which 
appeared as No. 6 in my series of cases in 
THE WRITER for March. 

“Paradise Island” and “Sunk” have the 
same situation. It is not an uncommon one 
in fiction. The narrative-question of each is 
the same: “Can —— succeed in killing 

” But, in “Sunk” the order of 
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presentation is the opposite from that in 
“Paradise Island.” In both stories the main 
situation arises from the determination of 
the main character to kill a man. This situa- 
tion is the outcome, in both cases, of a meet- 
ing. In “Paradise Island,’ Dwyer has met 
Langley at his office. In “Sunk,” Jason Ter- 
williger has met his uncle Jeffery in the 
uncle’s library. In “Paradise Island” the 
crisis is presented first, the Explanatory Mat- 
ter follows. In “Sunk” the Explanatory Mat- 
ter is presented first, the crisis follows. 

The reason for the difference of arrange- 
ment lies in the quantity of the material. 
The quality of each is about the same. In 
“Sunk” the situation and its Explanatory 
Matter are contained in 136 lines. In “Para- 
dise Island” 807 lines are needed. Both 
authors knew and utilized the Laws of In- 
terest. Both introduced a narrative-question 
within the first 25 lines. In “Paradise Island”’ 
the narrative-question comes in the first four 
lines. It is the major narrative-question: “Can 
Dwyer succeed in killing a man?” In “Sunk’”’ 
it comes in the first 25 lines. It is: “Can 
Jason Terwilliger succeed in begging two 
thousand dollars from his uncle?” This is a 
minor narrative-question. A minor narrative- 
question can be made to hold the interest of 
the reader for about 500 to 1500 words. In 
“Sunk” beginning on line 25 this minor 
narrative-question is used to maintain the in- 
terest until the main crisis is reached on line 
90. These 65 lines, averaging about 6 words 
to a line, contain about 400 words. This 
method could not have been followed in 
“Paradise Island,” because over 800 lines or 
nearly 5000 words are needed to present the 
Explanatory Matter. A minor narrative-ques- 
tion could not have held a reader’s interest 
long enough to make him read 5000 words. 
Anything over 1500 words is a heavy strain 
on a scene used merely for information lead- 
ing to a main crisis. After that crisis has 
been presented, this length restriction does 
not apply, because, in addition to the minor 
narrative-question of the scene, the major 
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narrative question of the story is occupying 
the reader’s interest. 

In presenting the information leading to 
the crisis Mr. Worts utilizes his knowledge 
of the Laws of Interest by presenting the 
meeting which leads to the crisis as a scene 
rather than an episode. Thus the reader’s in- 
terest in the outcome of the clash enables the 
writer to prolong the meeting sufficiently to 
introduce all the Explanatory Matter for the 
whole story. The gain in this method is extra- 
ordinary. The slow aud dull story is ordinarily 
made so by a surplusage of Explanatory Mat- 
ter in the presentation of each scene-situation. 
The reader, interested in the outcome of the 
main narrative-question wants to hurry along. 
He is prevented from doing so by having 
to wade through Explanatory Matter. Mr. 
Worts presents all of this Explanatory Mat- 
ter in the Beginning of the story. When the 
meetings making up the Body of the Story 
are presented, they move right along. 

“Sunk” is a story which will repay analysis 
by student of the short-story form. The 
scenic presentation of the Beginning always 
insures interest. The steps of the scene in 
the Beginning of “Sunk” are clearly defined. 
Steps 1 and 2. The Meeting and the Situation, 
lines 1 to 25, set forth the minor situation 
and its Explanatory Matter, showing some- 
thing to be accomplished despite the promise 
of difficulty, conflict, or disaster. The stage 
is set, the characters appear, the narrative- 
question arises: “Can Jason Terwilliger suc- 
ceed in begging two thousand dollars from his 
uncle?” Sometimes the meeting precedes the 
situation as in this case; sometimes the situa- 
tion is presented before the meeting of forces. 
Step 3. The Clash (lines 26 to 136). The 
two forces (Jason and his uncle) indulge in 
an interchange. 

Step 4. The Conclusive Act lines 91 to 136, 
The reader knows that by his speech agreeing 
to kill the man, Jason has abandoned his 
attempt to procure the two thousand dollars. 
From there to line 136 the writer is concerned 
with showing the effect of that conclusive act 
upon the actors involved. But, the aspiring 
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writer who examines this story, and who as a 
result determines that the only thing neces- 
sary to revise an unsatisfactory Beginning is 
to present it as a scene has not grasped the 
complete theory of a Beginning. Whether 
presented in a scene or an episode, the ma- 


terial will be rejected by a competent crafts- 
man unless it presents the information neces- 
sary to the reader’s understanding of the main 
situation of the whole story. Because “Sunk” 
does this, it has a first rate Beginning. 


“Reader, I Married Him!” 


By ANNE W. ROBERTSHAW 


ANY and devious are the paths by 

which the writer of today arrives at his 
Climax, his Thrill, or Kick, whichever you 
will, and ingenious oft-times are the methods 
of its unfoldment — sometimes subtle, again 
dramatic, perhaps, occasionally, even bombas- 
tic. 

But for sheer, stark Punch, unforgetable 
registered by a certain twelve-year-old mind, 
and ever thereafter instinctively summoned, 
sometimes in impatience at the dilatory or 
“palavering” rounding-out of a crisis; oftener 
in half-affectionate railery at the contrast be- 
tween the methods of a former day and those 
of the verbose present, I offer the above line 
from “Jane Eyre” and challenge any writer 
of today to approach it for brevity, straight- 
forwardness and “snap” — qualities which 
were certainly not always present in such 
arresting degree at the time even in which 
the words were penned — penned, not typed, 
observe! 

Everyone of course, remembers Jane’s vivid 
narration of her flight from Rochester after 
the discovery that he already had a wife, al- 
beit insane, and her subsequent race to his 
side upon learning of the conflagration which 
had destroyed his beautiful home, in which 
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the insane wife perished, and Rochester was 
blinded in an attempt to save her. 

Then follows a keenly dramatic scene in 
which the once rich and arrogant Rochester 
appeals to the insignificant little governess 
to remain beside him always, now that he has 
nothing to offer her but poverty and life-long 
helpless dependence. 

What an opportunity there was here for 
page upon page of sustained suspense; for 
the registering of Jane’s agitation, her in- 
decision, and the whole gamut of emotions 
which would today be good — at prevailing 
rates — for not less than a whole harrowing 
chapter of wordily detailed analysis! 

But, unaccountably blind to her wonder- 
ful chance for prolonging the agony indefi- 
nitely, the untrained little Haworth writer 
reaches out in a touchingly naive outburst of 
candor to an unseen audience whose heart she 
must have felt was unquestionably beating 
with hers in her high moment, and in quaint 
apostrophe, exclaims — “Reader, I married 
him!” 

Suppose some of us try summing up our 
next climax in four words, if only for the 
salutary experience it will give us in learning 
how easy it is — not! 





Thumb-nail Biographies 


The Contest: Each month a first prize of $20.00 is given for the best biog- 
raphy of a subject living, dead, or imaginary in less than 100 words of witty, 
humorous, or nonsensical verse or prose. Payment of $3.00 is made for each 
contribution published. 


Remarks: Contestants are requested to send only original contributions. The 
receipt of a number of entries which have previously appeared in print is mak- 
ing the work of judging difficult and has delayed passing upon a number of en- 
tries worthy of acceptance. Prose biographies of real persons are especially 
desired at this time. 


First Prize: But he was my lord and master, 


And he was a wonder, you bet. 


GOVERNEUR Morris If he hadn’t been killed by a chipmunk, 
Governeur Morris was a good old egg, He'd still be a-wondering yet. 
Drove to Philadelphia, and there he lost a leg. Ora McDermott Morgan. 
It never bothered him a mite that he was short 
of loinage, Soapy SMITH 


He figured out a fiscal scheme that gave us all 
our coinage. 

He went to France and drove around, he lived 
in gay Pa-ree, 

He nearly lost a wad of dough he loaned to 
King Loo-ee. 

He said to Clint, “Our transportation is a lot 
too slow, 

Let’s dig a ditch from Albany, clear through 
to Buffalo.” 

Imagination, brains and skill; his letters read 
like Horace ;— 

Good Egg,— Peg-leg,— Governeur Morris 


Frank C. St. John. 


In the frantic maze of Klondike days, 
Soapy Smith was a bandit bold, 
Where Skagway’s breath blew chill as death 
And men gave their souls for gold. 
He and his band, with stealthy hand, 
Wrought many a darksome deed, 
And none could trust a poke of dust 
Till up rose good Frank Reid — 
In a blaze of hate, each met his fate 
By the sting of the other’s lead; 
Now tourists pay four bits each way 
To see where both lie dead. 

Frances L. Wiley. 


MicHaAet O’HALLORAN 


Other Winners: My deep respect I give, at least, 


To Mike O’Halloran, deceased. 


EXTINGUISHMENT He was not wise, he was not great, 
His eves were blue as raisins No parasite of church or state. 
His hair was like the dawn. He always did his share of work. 
His nose was just a peanut He was no saint, and no damn shirk. 
And all his teeth were gone. H. E. Warner. 
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Tue Wisest Guy By her shrine one fateful day. 
Yet no lover long abided .. . 


Richard Cromwell, Oliver’s boy, 5 pen (inn enebned 


Found high office no great joy; 


When courtiers came and acted rough, Philip Gray. 
Called them down, “I’ve had enough.” 

Scorning the cares of kingly state, 

Passed up throne, preferred “the gate.” ADAM 
A soldier bold, fine scholar, too, Created when first the world began 
Tuned his “bus”— away he flew. Harbinger of Fate! Predestinator of Man! 

Author of Evil! Alibi of Sin! 
Went forth fishing, laid himself low, Tell us, Saint Peter, did he get in? 


Where the static could not go. 
Escaped the block, the axe, the razz, 
Syncopated bounding jazz, 
Eighty-six years, as will be seen, 
Outlived British king or queen. 


Gladys Jordan. 


BIOGRAPHY OF A BALL-PLAYER 


Look at his complex, as you can; Rookie 
See the wisest Englishman. Sand Crab 
Philip Henry Hale. Mustang 
Panther 
Seal 
CLEOPATRA Cub 
Robin 


She was born by Egypt’s Nile, 


Where she lived for quite a while, Tiger 

Lovely maid of creams and pinks. Oriole 

She was silent as the Sphinx, Omahog 

But ’twas said her arms spoke for her, Hawk 

So that none but must adore her. Hawk 

Julius Caesar felt the spark, Bunny 

And another easy Mark Has Been 

Came to scoff and stayed to pray Richard G. Jansen. 
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“Necessary Revisions—” 


An exchange of correspondence between “The National 
Publications,” so called, of Chicago, Illinois, and a gentle- 


man from Georgia. 


THE CIRCULAR LETTER 


June, 1926. 
To 100 people 
who wish to become 
Staff Writers: 

Some time ago you answered our advertise- 
ment for Staff Writers. Since that time our 
business has grown to such an extent that we 
are in need of Twenty more writers on our 
staff, and we have a special offer for those 20 
who will volunteer to serve us. We are send- 
ing this letter to 100 of the most ambitious 
and seemingly interested writers, in the hopes 
that we may get 20 additional writers on our 
Staff by August Ist, 1926. 

As a Staff member you furnish us with 
manuscripts, and if same is O. K., and only 
needs revision, we accept same. If we cannot 
use the manuscript it is turned over to our 
Sales Department, and this department finds 
a market or sometimes finds several markets 
for it, so even if we cannot use it, our Sales 
Dept. will surely find a market for it. 

We guarantee to place at least one of your 
manuscripts with a LARGE publisher. 

Now, we will tell you just what manu- 
scripts we can use from our staff writers. We 
can use stories, any length, articles of any 
nature, a few good songs, poems of all kinds, 
but no scenarios. If you can write scenarios 
in story form, then you have a chance to be 
accepted, but we do not produce scenarios 
ourselves. Not yet, at least, until our studio 


is built, for which plans are being started on 
now. 


You may remember that our regular staff 
fees, which paid for our Sales Dept. handling 
of your manuscripts and any necessary revi- 
sions on same, WAS Ten dollars for Three 
months, Fifteen dollars for Six months; 
Twenty-Two dollars per year, and Thirty- 
Seven dollars for Two Years. 

Because of our urgent need of 20 additional 
writers by August Ist we are making a special 
fee rate to get these Twenty. For Three 
Months it will be Five dollars, and Six 
months $9.00. No more than six months ac- 
cepted from any of these twenty special wri- 
ters, and NO staff writer can rejoin after his 
or her membership expires. 

To those who have mislaid our booklet, we 
have a new 20-page booklet describing our 
staff service in full. Those desiring a copy, 
send 5 cents to the Staff Department of this 
firm. The fees, remember, are used entirely 
for any necessary revisions, and the Sales 
Dept. services. 

The Editors Review issued Bi-Monthly 
will carry a writeup on your best stories to 
editors all over the country. This is a free 
service to Staff Writers, which includes our 
valuable Monthly Bulletin service also, every 
month. Qualification blank is enclosed, — fill 
it out now, as it is only good until August 
Ist, 1926. 


Very truly yours, 


Staff Dept. The National Publications. 
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THE REPLY 


June 18, 1926. 
The National Publications, 
5428 Wells St., 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

I have your communication of “June,” and 
have carefully noted all that you have to say. 
In some respects, your letter is the most re- 
markable document I have ever read. Let me 
explain why I make this statement. 

You would have the recipient of your letter 
believe that you are competent to revise short 
stories, articles, etc., for publication, and yet 
you have demonstrated in the one page you 
have written me that you do not even know 
how to write a letter. Not only is your English 
rotten, but parts of it are positively ungram- 
matical. For example in the first paragraph 
you use the word “writers” four times. Devil- 
ish bad English composition. 

In the second paragraph you say: “As a 
Staff member you furnish us with manuscripts, 
and if same is O. K., and only needs revision, 
we accept same. This should read: “As a Staff 
member you furnish us with manuscripts, and 
if the same are O. K., and only need revision, 
we accept same.” And then you continue in 
the same paragraph to speak of the manu- 
script as it, when you started out with manu- 
scripts — plural — and this word should be 
they. 

The next paragraph, “We guarantee to 
place at least one of your manuscripts with a 
LARGE publisher,” is a whopping lie. I have 
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tried for five years, and while I have sold 
two dozen short stories, I have never sold one 
to a BIG publisher, and you have no better 
opportunity than I have to make such a sale. 

In the paragraph just below that, in the 
last sentence thereof, you say: “Not yet, at 
least, until our studio is built, for which plans 
are being started on now.” Why didn’t you 
say, “the plans for which are in course of 
preparation”? 

In the paragraph just below the last men- 
tioned you say: “That our regular staff fees, 
which paid for our Sales Dept. handling of 
your manuscript and any necessary revisions 
on same was,” etc. This last underscored 
word should be “were.” 

In the first sentence of the next paragraph 
you use the word “booklet,” twice. The sen- 
tence is short, and it is bad English to use 
that word more than once in the same sen- 
tence. 

Your letter-head has not a single name 
thereon. Your letter is unsigned except “The 
National Publications,” not even any initials 
below the signature. Not a reputable concern 
in the United States would send out such a 
letter. 

You may not be crooks — although I am 
inclined to think you are — but you are cer- 
tainly a bunch of blooming ignoramuses, if 
not stupid asses. 


Respectfully, or disrespectfully, 
Robert O. Huie. 


Ga 
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The Technique of Modern Poetry 


By Ropert HILLYER 


V —A Rejoinder and a Few Theories 


Mr. HILtyer’s important article on the sonnet is post- 
poned until fall, at the request of a number of manuscript 
and literary clubs which are using his articles as a basts 
for study and discussion and whose meetings are sus- 
pended during the summer. Interim he replies to Rappan, 
whose letter to the Forum last month is reproduced below. 


| Editor, THE WRITER: 


I have been interested in reading Mr. Hill- 
yer’s series, as what poet has not? He is one 
of the outstanding Moderates of the day and 
since he can instruct as well as create, per- 
haps their chief spokesman. It is the Mode- 
rates who have the whip hand; we of the 
revolutionary wing have only the cadaverous 
satisfaction of knowing that our predecessors 
had much to do with the coming into being 
of such as Mr. Hillyer. They are from the 
loins of Whitman and the womb of Victoria. 

As for me, I'll have none of it. They chal- 
lenge us for having no technique. But we 
have. Only our technique is different. If you 
cannot see it, we cannot show it to you. But 
—last fall during the Harvard-Yale game I 
wrote this thing: 


A great echoing bowl 

Lies open to the November sun; 

The encircling sides weave and fret 
They are human, misted with smoke, 
Dotted with hats of gavest red and blue 
The bottom is a field, level 


And greyish green. 

In the exact center 

Two grim lines of robust numbered men 
Crouch face to face, red and blue. 

(Three white figures hover near.) 

A sudden hush! 

An unseen signal, 

And the lines fuse in writhing grapple. 
A gap widens, and through it 

Plunges a robust runner, blue, 

Blue in the November sun. 

Hands challenge but fail to cling; 

A hurtling red body strikes from the side 
Ricochets from the blue runner, 

Flattens on the green. 

The blue runner spins, stumbles, balances, 
Slants forward again in deathless gallantry 
Then, from nowhere, three red bodies 
From left, right, front, 

Concentrate in headlong aerial dives. 
One misses, two strike home 

And all the mad flying bravery 

Melts into a sodden lump 

On the green. 

A whistle blows; 

The sides of the bowl warp and strain 
As joy and pity sweep over the throng. 
In pain the robust number-men 

Stumble to their feet. 
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(Three figures hover near, 

Snow-white in the November sun) 

A ballet of boys leap to the edge of the green 
And, swaying and dancing in unison, call forth 
A staccato reverberation of cheers 

In the great echoing bowl 

Open to the November sun. 


This is not a poem of words but of pic- 
tures. The words are unimportant relatively. 
I do not waste time in considering their in- 
dividual phonetic values, or their scansion in 
combination. I do not rhyme dove with love 
but I do have a rhyme of ideas — or impres- 
sions. For example, the three white figures of 
the referees are rhyming impressions, so is 
the whole panorama, with which I begin and 
finish — the great echoing bowl, open to the 
November sun. 

The point of all is this, if I had mechanics 
of sound to worry about, I could not paint 
my picture. The two theories of poetry are 
diametrically (Am I punning if I say also 
metrically) opposed. Therefore, in spite of 
Mr. Hillyer’s kind admonitions to those who 
march under the red flag, I prefer to keep 
my place in the ranks. 


Yours, 
Robert Rappan.| 


We shall take a vacation for a while from 
the forms of verse. In the above letter, Mr. 
Robert Rappan raises certain questions the 
answers to which must be sought in the prin- 
ciples of the art of poetry. Such parts of the 
letter as are purely personal we may pass 
over, though we can not let pass without 
comment Mr. Rappan’s delightful, though 
fallacious, epigram that the Moderates in 
modern verse are sprung, from “the loins of 
Whitman and the womb of Victoria.” No 
biography of these eminent persons mentions 
that such a conjunction was ever contem- 
plated. To speak for myself (and though Mr. 
Rappan does me the honour of styling me the 
spokesman of the Moderates, I insist that I 
am speaking for myself only) I judge Whit- 
man’s writings to be merely a morass of that 
sentimentality in which Americans too often 


delight to wallow. In the old Harvard Li- 
brary Catalogue there was an item, unhappily 
now revised, which to me has always seemed 
the supreme comment on “the good grey 
poet.”” He was listed thus: “Whitman, Walt 
(properly Walter).” But this is not the place 
to haggle over the Whitman myth. I would 
refer my readers to Mr. George Santayana’s 
comments or to an article by Mr. Ernest Boyd 
(a critic with whom in most cases I am not in 
sympathy) called “The Daddy of Them All” 
which appeared in the American Mercury last 
autumn. As an autopsy of Walt Whitman it 
is unrivalled. As to Victoria, I am no subject 
of hers, but of a far greater patron saint of 
poets, Gloriana herself. 

Nor will I presume to offer any criticism 
of the selection from Mr. Rappan’s own writ- 
ings which he offers as a persuasion to his 
theories. Indeed, it would be difficult for me 
to criticize this selection, for Mr. Rappan has 
set up individualistic criteria, detached from 
common artistic experience. The mastery of 
these criteria in order to render a sensible 
verdict would require the critical effort of a 
generation. Whether or not they are worth 
mastering is a more general problem, and with 
that we purpose to deal. 

In the first place, Mr. Rappan assures us 
that “this is not a poem of words but of pic- 
tures.” Unless my dictionary fails me, this 
statement is incorrect. I might as justly say 
of Holbein’s portrait of the Princess Eliza- 
beth, “This is not a picture of paints but of 
a Princess.” Mr. Rappan has simply confused 
his subject matter and his medium, — a very 
natural confusion in a modernist, I should 
say. His logic is exactly parallel to that il- 
lustrated by the old joke: “What is your new 
book about?” “Oh, about four hundred 
pages.” It may be that Mr. Rappan wishes to 
convey images or pictures (subject matter) 
by means of words (medium), but that is as 
far as he can go this side of the lunatic asy- 
lum. He uses words: therefore, whether he 
likes it or not, his selection is words. It is no 
more a poem of pictures than of marble, ma- 
hogany, or broomsticks, though any of these 
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objects may be imaged by words. We con- 
clude, then, that Mr. Rappan, wishing to 
convey a picture, subordinates his diction to 
the pictorial element. If he will consult my 
first article in this series, entitled “The Dic- 
tion of Poetry,” he will find that I am in 
complete agreement with him. He will find 
that my most emphatic advice was to employ 
as often as possible the exact, pictorial word, 
and to eschew abstractions and poeticisms 
(such as “deathless gallantry” or “mad flying 
bravery’’). 

I believe we have shown with sufficient 
clearness that Mr. Rappan’s medium is words. 
Then how can his artistic conscience permit 
him to consider words as “relatively unim- 
portant”? If the medium be relatively unim- 
portant how can he hope that the pictures, de- 
pending for their effect upon that medium, 
will be in any sense important? Though the 
design for my house be the work of a master 
architect, I can hardly hope for a habitable 
dwelling if, in my estimation, the material of 
which it is to be built is “relatively unim- 
portant.” To consider only the picture when 
we are working in words produces a confu- 
sion in the arts which, though common in 
modern productions, is wholly lamentable. 
Though we may insist on the necessity of 
clear images in poetry, why should we limit 
poetry to the creation of such images? My 
chief grievance against the “new freedom” in 
the arts is that, like all revolutions, it ends 
by imposing prohibitions far more numerous 
and dogmatic than those of the old régime. 
Says traditional poetry: employ metre as 
musically as you can, and say anything you 
want to say. Says Mr. Rappan: rhyme your 
ideas and impressions (the meaning of this is 
vague, but I suspect it to be nothing more 
than a restatement of the ancient tradition of 
poetic unity) and then convey nothing but 
pictures. Alexander Pope becomes a bold ad- 
venturer in the realm of zsthetics compared 
to Mr. Rappan. 

Lest it seem that I am making a target of 
Mr. Rappan personally, let me hastily add 
that I am merely using his theories, gratefully 
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using them, as an example of general tenden- 
cies in modernistic writing. For instance, his 
rather naive, defensive statement that he does 
not rhyme dove with love is quite typical. The 
modernists are ignorant of traditional poetry. 
They take issue with elements in verse which 
are recognized as faults by the conservative 
poets themselves. No poet in his right senses 
would rhyme love and dove at this period of 
experience. I might just as well refuse to em- 
ploy prose because bad prose writers use 
hackneyed phrases. 

The only important point in Mr. Rappan’s 
letter is his statement that he does not worry 
about the mechanics of sound. This attitude, 
not general but fairly common among mem- 
bers of the left wing, results from a funda- 
mental esthetic problem. Is poetry an art of 
sound? If not, we are justified in ignoring 
the sound of words altogether. We have al- 
ways considered that poetry, being expressed 
through the medium of words, should enrich 
itself, should heighten its effect on the reader, 
by utilizing the various combinations of sound 
which the syllables of our language so gen- 
erously provide. I pointed out, earlier in this 
series, that many poets have gone wrong by 
ignoring the meaning and depending wholly 
on combinations of sound. I believe the error 
may be just as great at the other extreme. 
Mr. Rappan, along with his confréres, an- 
nounces that he could not “paint” his picture 
if he had “the mechanics of sound to worry 
about.” The only reply to such a statement 
is that pictures as good as his, and a thousand 
times better, have been “painted” by poets 
who gave us, in addition to the picture, melo- 
dious and b .utiful sounds. If the modernists 
will permit us to invade their esthetic dream- 
land with a little cold logic, they will be 
forced to admit that their new freedom has 
again shorn poetry of one of its possibilities. 
When we have had and still have poets who 
can with one breath sing, paint, feel, and 
think, why should we exchange them for those 
rather meagrely equipped intellects who can 
only paint? Have the modernists given us 
better pictures than these? 
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Beyond the shadow the ship 

I watched the water-snakes; 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And where they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. ... 


Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy 
ways. ... 


To meet the sun upon the upland lawn... . 


Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails crowding, 
Leaning across the bosom of the urgent West... . 
Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 

Through the wave that runs for ever... . 


The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf... . 


Furthermore, would these pictures gain in 
power by the addition of detail after detail? 
In other words, is a catalogue more effective 
than an epigram? 

No, no! The whole programme of the “pic- 
ture-poets” is to isolate one recognized tradi- 
tional element of poetry and insist that poetry 
must be nothing else. From that sort of free- 
dom, good Lord deliver us! Any poet worthy 
the name wants to “speak out loud and bold.” 

To summarize Mr. Rappan’s argument 
then, he would have us ignore the medium we 
are using and limit ourselves to one element 
which, in its fullest expression, does not belong 
to the art of poetry but to the art of painting. 


ANOTHER REPLY 


Editor, THe WRITER: 


In the June issue of THE Writer, Mr. Robert Rap- 
pan writes sarcastically of poets like Mr. Hillyer 
that “are from the loins of Whitman and the womb 
of Victoria.” He will have none of your out-of-date 
methods in versification. Why then, may a “has 
been” ask of a real up-to-date poet, is his “poem of 
pictures,” as he so modestly calls them, sawed up 
into verses in the old-fashioned way? Why not 
write ? — 

“A great echoing bowl lies open to the November 
sun; the encircling sides weave and fret; they are 
human, misted with smoke, dotted with hats of 
gayest red and blue. The bottom is a field, level 
and greyish green. In the exact center two grim 
lines of numbered men crouch face to face, red 
and blue.” 

Surely the picture is quite as vivid when pre- 
sented in lines as long as the column will permit! 

The lesson to be drawn from Mr. Rappan’s letter, 
as I understand it, is that the poet should present 
his material in a set of pictures. For example we 


should not set down an idea like this of Milton’s 
thus:— 


The mind is its own place, and of itself 
Can make a Hell of Heaven, a Heaven of Hell. 


But visualizing several pictures —a moth hovering 
over a flame, church chimes, and a flapper at a 
soda-water fountain — we should write:— 


Who says there is no Hell? 

The Fool. 

Me—I have seen the moth scorched in the fire. 

Hell-fire ! 

And I have heard cracked chimes play hymns all out 
of tune. 

Hell’s Bells! 

Me—I have seen flappers guzzling sundaes with a 
trowel. 

Sic transit gloria sundae. 

Everything is Hell, 

Everything is Heaven, 

Sometimes . . . 

Stamford, Conn. 


George Winter Mitchell. 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


HE gambling instinct exists to a great or 
less degree in every human being; and 
as with other natural instincts its indulgence 
has stirred up a lot of moralizing. Is gambling 
morally wrong? There is no authoritative pre- 
cept which says so. But if it is, we must cer- 
tainly classify all publishers of fiction as 
erring souls; and of course every citizen who 
invests in a business not his own is joining 
the evil band. But gambling often leads into 
other things that raise a moral issue, and that 
is why the moralists have gotten a bit mixed 
up. And it is undoubtedly true that most 
gambling is economically wrong. So if we can 
keep morals and economics distinct, I ought 
to be able to say something about prize con- 
tests without preaching! 
If an itinerant “carnival” pitches its tents in 
a little town, and sets up its Japanese roll-ball 
games, and its ring tossing, and its roulette 
wheels, with the old familiar prizes of cheap 
jewelry and china tea sets and kewpie dolls, 
it can take several thousand dollars in one 
night out of a community whose retail stores 
do not show that cash turn-over in a week. 
The first thing to consider is that this is not 
good for the business of the local merchants, 
and injury to them eventually reacts upon the 
economic life of the whole community. In 
the second place a lot of people have gained 
a false sense of values. Somebody on a ten- 
cent chance has won an umbrella that would 
cost him one dollar in a local store. It does not 
occur to him that the carnival people make 
twenty or thirty dollars out of that umbrella; 
he knows only that he got it for ten cents, and 
so it is foolish to pay more at any time for 
another. All the articles offered by the carni- 
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val concessionaires that have actual value are 
sold in competition with the legitimate trading 
of the village stores, but the carnival people 
get for each article many times its actual 
worth; a very few citizens have purchased 
these articles for thirty per cent. of their 
actual value; and a lot of citizens have spent 
money and bought nothing. Economically this 
is poor business, though I can’t see that it has 
anything to do with morals, unless it leads to 
theft or arson. 

A lot of prize offers in the literary market 
are economically harmful in just this same 
way. For instance, the magazine or publish- 
ing house which offers a prize for the best 
book manuscript seldom if ever offers any 
larger amount than it would have to pay out 
in royalties on an unusual book if it secured it 
by the ordinary routine. But even if it does 
give prize money in addition to the normal 
royalty return upon such a book, it is secur- 
ing at the same time by this unusual advertis- 
ing a chance at a large number of other man- 
uscripts which do not receive extra prize 
money but which may be purchased at the 
publisher’s discretion. 

Not long ago one often read of prize con- 
tests which promised to the winner a sum 
of money far smaller than any manuscript of 
winning quality was likely to earn in the 
ordinary routine of publication; moreover 
the conditions of the offer specified that the 
publisher should become the owner of all 
rights, and that he should also have the right 
to purchase at a low rate any manuscript 
which failed to win the prize. This sort of lit- 
erary gold brick classed its proposer at once 
with the carnival concessionaire; and the one- 

























sidedness of it was soon so obvious to intelli- 
gent writers that one sees very few of these 
invitations spread upon the advertising pages 
nowadays. 

Yet any writer whose literary products uni- 
formly find a market will do well to scrutinize 
closely every condition attached to a prize 
contest. There have been a few lately which 
were unquestionably sound, protecting the un- 
successful competitor, and offering the suc- 
cessful one a real reward. The fact that the 
business concern gets more than its money’s 
worth despite the size of the prize is no 
ground for complaint. Everyone ought to be 
satisfied. 

And yet my thoughts revert again to the 
itinerant carnival and the village stores. Even 
properly conducted prize contests in the lit- 
erary market, if there get to be many of them, 
upset steady business arising out of normal 


SELLING TO 


A NEWSPAPER is in only a limited fashion 
of speaking an open market for literary 
wares. In its larger aspect it is a compact 
organization of experts, shouldering large so- 
cial obligations and responsibilities; acting as 
eyes and ears for a multitude of citizens; an 
organ without which effective citizenship in a 
democracy of our size would have long ago 
proved impossible. 

In the June issue I was speaking of news- 
papers in that larger sense when I referred to 
them as public servants. A government official 
said not long ago that there was no other pri- 
vate enterprise upon which the state made 
such demands without giving something in 
return. He went on to say that we ask a news- 
paper publisher to set aside his own private 
advantage time after time for the sake of the 
public weal, and we have no acknowledged 
right to ask it. 

Yet it seems to me that a newspaper is as 
much a public service corporation as is a 
street railway, and a far more essential one. 
The latter receives from the city certain rights 
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supply and demand; and that in the long run 
must be bad for everybody. 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis introduced into this dis- 
cussion of literary prizes a moral or an ethical 
issue; charging that the specifications, or the 
mental attitudes of judges, might tend to re- 
strain the spiritual freedom of contesting wri- 
ters. I confess that I cannot find much cause 
for concern on this ground. The author who 
writes a story of such quality as to make it a 
dangerous competitor for a great national 
prize must surely be writing the thing that 
is in him; and if he is diverted by a desire to 
cater to the whims of judges he will undoubt- 
edly injure all the literary values of the thing 
he writes. I think it is a matter for graver 
concern that one gigantic prize offer should 
stimulate another and a bigger one, among 
competing editors and publishers, until the 
legitimate business of the manuscript market 
is confused and upset. 


NEWSPAPERS 


of way, and is largely protected from competi- 
tion; in return the city claims the right to 
regulate charges, and control conduct. Rut the 
newspaper is also granted rights of way. The 
state does not protect it from competition, it 
is true. But reporters are admitted to the con- 
fidence of public officials; they are granted 
police and fire privileges; time is set aside for 
them as a part of the routine of government. 
In return, Government asks that the paper 
shall codperate with the police and fire de- 
partment and board of health and other pub- 
lic bureaus, and in many ways make itself an 
agency of government. 

This is no place for a lecture upon the press, 
but in order to speak of it as a market for 
our literary wares I find it necessary to give 
it some definition. Those who want to write 
for the press cannot ignore primary function. 
They must realize that material from contrib- 
utors outside the organized staff should have 
secondary consideration. And it certainly 
does! Managing editors and city editors are 




















notoriously poor correspondents on the matter 
of submitted MSS. 

Then they must learn that it is a paper’s 
first business to distribute the news. Its sec- 
ond business is to comment upon that news, 
in the form of editorials, art, literary, and 
dramatic criticisms, and the like. 

After a long period of experimentation 
newspapers have developed certain fashions 
of news writing, and though these fashions 
change from time to time, anyone writing for 
a paper must be well acquainted with the 
prevailing fashion. But regardless of changing 
fashions two things remain fixed. News writ- 
ing must tell the truth, and tell it in such a 
way as to catch the attention of the hurried 
reader, interest him, and acquaint him with 
the facts as quickly as possible. 

News writing must leave for the editorial 
pages any comments or critical judgments 
upon the facts. The novice is forever making 
this mistake; he insists upon attaching adjec- 
tives to his nouns which convey the personal 
opinion of the reporter. “The famous orator, 
George W. Jones, addressed the Knights of 
Columbus yesterday.” Famous may be entire- 
ly a matter of opinion. It should come out of 
a news-story. This is perhaps the most ele- 
mentary rule about news writing, but it is the 
most fundamental. The average secretary of 
the Civic Association, who wants to get a bit 
of propaganda into the papers, fills his ac- 
count of last night’s meeting with these edi- 
torial phrases and makes his copy unusable. 
On the other hand, the propagandist inten- 
tionally slips in adjectives that distort and 
discolor the news, trusting that the incom- 
petent editor will overlook them. 

The practice of writing news-stories with 
all editorial adjectives eliminated, and with 
the arousing facts thrown forward, is the best 
possible training for a certain type of fiction 
writing, and it has produced some of the 
best of our modern fiction writers from Rich- 
ard Harding Davis to J. M. Barrie and a host 
of others. 

Free-lance writing of news-stories for the 
newspapers in general is not an inviting field 


for the writer who must earn money by his 
pen. In the first place a good newspaper must 
so far as possible know its reporters of news 
facts. Its reputation depends upon their ac- 
curacy. In the second place it cannot afford 
to pay high rates per word to all chance 
writers who may send in items of news. It 
pays a low rate compared to other markets, 
but gives its staff writers an opportunity to 
supply enough copy for each issue to make 
the work pay. 

So much for general news writing. The 
newspaper special, the signed article which 
is a news feature, must of course be written 
by somebody not only well known to the 
newspaper employer, but recognized by news- 
paper readers as accurate, discerning, and in- 
teresting. 

Once away from the news pages, which the 
good newspaper should guard as any spring 
of clear water is guarded, and turning to those 
columns which might be classed as editorial, 
and that increasing number of columns which 
are purely for entertainment’s sake, one finds 
at once a market for a great variety of literary 
wares. In generalizing it is fair to say, first, 
that prices are low but that the newspaper 
compensates by buying a great deal of ma- 
terial if it is of the right sort. For the writer 
who thinks of an amusing skit or anecdote or 
shrewd comment only once in a while, and 
sends it to the paper, the return must be so 
slight as to make this a poor market. It would 
be far better to polish these things up and 
strive for space in the weekly or monthly 
journals of humor or belle lettres. But for the 
man who writes easily with ideas that are 
forever flowing the press makes a good 
market. 

Any writer who wishes to fight his way 
past the restrictions must remember that a 
newspaper comes out every day, and the writ- 
ing of one day is forgotten in the interest of 
the next. That idea is best for newspaper use 
which can be spread out into a series of short 
articles. The newspaper values most highly 
the man whose name becomes known to a 
multitude of readers. Newspapers are highly 
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competitive, and they value all the more that 
writer who can bring readers regularly to the 
newsstand in search of next day’s contribu- 
tion to a series, even though each installment 
be but a paragraph long, or only a sentence 
under a picture. 

It is this characteristic of the press as a 
literary market that has led to the growth of 
syndicates. Here and there these organizations 
have sprung up, depending upon the news- 
papers as a market for their wares and upon 
their own constructive ideas and organizing 
abilities for their material. They are middle 
men who have justified themselves by their 
service. A young man suddenly has the idea 
that it would be interesting to make a list of 
the red-headed heroes in history and fiction, 
so he starts out collecting them and writes a 
thumb-nail sketch of each one. Set in news- 
paper type each might occupy one-tenth of a 
column, and bring in a dollar from the news- 
paper that bought it. But offered as a series 
by one of these newspaper syndicates to a 
thousand newspapers, it might bring in $1,000 
a paragraph. The syndicate supplies a market- 


ing machinery. It sends samples out in the 
form of proof or of mats or boiler plate; also 
it is known to the newspaper editor as the 
individual author may not be and its promise 
to deliver 365 paragraphs during the year 
can be relied upon, even though the syndi- 
cate has to get several authors to work to com- 
plete the contract on time. 

As a market for fugitive stories and verse 
the individual newspaper is perhaps least sat- 
isfactory; more and more it purchases such 
material through syndicate organizations. It 
cannot afford to pay rates for such detached 
contributions, to compete with the rates paid 
by magazines. The fact that it furnishes a 
large reading public is balanced by the fact 
that it furnishes a forgetful public. The news- 
paper is the last place to send your isolated 
poems. It is the first place to send your long 
series of light verses having an interlocking 
idea and available at the rate of one a day 
or one a week, and running on like the brook, 
forever, — unless someone remembers to turn 
them off. 
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By Henry S. 


Why the happy-ending? Why must a 
writer stultify himself and make his stories 
come out happily in order to sell them? Is 
not this a wrong condition? Does it not mili- 
tate against Art? 

These questions are common, especially 
among “young writers.” It is no reproach to 
be “young.” Experience sometimes tends to 
defeat those advantages it is supposed to lend 
to its possessors. Nevertheless, unless the 
reason for the general demand for happy-end- 
ings is grasped, the viewpoint expressed in 
these sample questions which are typical, may 
remain to cloud the career of a writer other- 
wise happy and contented in his work. The 
output of the typewriter is not, of course, 
like that widely-advertized milk that comes 
from “contented cows.” Some of the world’s 
greatest art, in writing as well as in the sister 
arts, has been wrung from aching hearts; 
distilled out of complex anguishes, pain, grief, 
and care. Nevertheless, the serene artist is 
the normal artist. There is no prima facie 
merit in a state of “artistic discontent,” and 
anything which makes for such a condition is 
a hindrance. The questions may as well, 
therefore, be answered, as authoritatively as 
possible. 

1. Why the Happy-Ending? Because any- 
thing else leaves a bad taste in the mouth of 
the reader. Read, e.g., Kuprin’s “The Duel.” 
If you are anything like a normal person you 
you will be depressed. There are enough un- 
avoidable reasons for depression without 
paying for any. This fact is well-known to 
magazine and book-publishers who have 
oftentimes great businesses to keep going. 
Commercial? Yes, quite so. Unless you can 
publish your book, or story, or play, it dies 
stillborn, and you derive from it none of the 
multifarious satisfactions of our craft except 


The Happy Ending 
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that of reading the manuscript to yourself 
and the benefit of the practice it has given 
you, — of which matter, more anon! One of 
the chief reasons for producing any work of 
art, is that the same shall have an audience. 
2. Why must a writer stultify himself, etc.? 
Well, he need not. He is not obliged to write 
“weepers.” That we all have the right to pro- 
duce what form of art we please (granted the 
skill), is a commonplace. But if we produce 
sad art, we are inevitably limited to the sad 
audience which likes it. To serve that audi- 
ence we cannot compete with the Russians. 
3. Is not this a wrong condition? I, for one, 
do not think so. “All art is one,” said Torri- 
giano, and he was right. But art, however 
manifested, has its limitations, some of them 
natural, others arbitrarily imposed. These 
may be summed up under the category of 
“taste.” And taste is a variable, a current 
thing. Present taste in writing runs counter 
to the sad ending, and most of us are glad 
that it does. There are, of course, certain ex- 
ceptions, which need not hinder us here. But 
it should be noted that Torrigiano, the great- 
est architect of his day, built something lovely 
and pleasing to the trained or untrained eye, 
when he produced Magdalen Tower. It is 
even possible that high artistic talent, per- 
verts or stultifies itself when it deliberately 
produces something ugly, unless out of that 
ugliness it has transmuted something which is 
beautiful. 

The fourth question, “does it not militate 
against Art?” is possibly already answered 
in the foregoing. It must be remembered that 
art is exercised within its natural and ac- 
quired limitations, which are as real as any 
of the natural limitations that can be known 
or cited. 
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The Manuscript Clubs 


A REGULAR department which seeks to discover the value of the social 
group of writers as a critical guide to the work of its members. 


Editor, THE WRITER: 

“If you can discover a successful way of 
conducting a manuscript club, THE WRITER’S 
fame is made for aye,” declares J. L. in the 
April number of your magazine. With such 
in the balance for what is fast becoming one 
of the most valuable magazines ever published 
for literary artisans, I hasten to lend my aid. 

J. L. presents very vividly in his article the 
reasons why five attempts to conduct manu- 
script clubs successfully in his city has failed. 
J. L. may realize what these fatal mistakes 
are or he may not (is it proper to refer to 
J. L. in the masculine gender —I’ll chance 
it). His article does not indicate whether or 
not he is aware of the errors that have been 
made or the seriousness of their nature with 
respect to club organization. 

In one of the five clubs mentioned there 
were assembled writers of fiction, writers of 
feature articles, writers of poetry, an ad- 
vertising man, and a Browning fan. If the 
club had been intended merely for the dis- 
cussion of things of a literary nature it might 
have functioned— it was an _ impressive 
forum. But if the club was intended to aid 
in developing or guiding literary genius in any 
one or all of the several lines mentioned, no 
wonder it failed! 

A poet cannot properly advise a novelist as 
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to the technique of his productions any more 
than could a novelist advise a poet as to the 
structure of his verse. An advertising man 
could no more advise a short story writer as 
to the development of his production than 
could a short story writer advise an adver- 
tising man as to the preparation of his copy 
for an advertising campaign. A feature writer 
could not properly criticise the works cf any 
of these any more than he could advise a 
composer of music upon the preparation of 
an opera. Each of the several lines of literary 
art are distinctive. Each has its individual 
technique and its separate set of rules. 

There’s where the rub begins. 

Manuscript clubs, as well as any other club, 
should be formed with a definite object in 
view and members should be accepted or re- 
jected with that object in mind. 

Meetings should be conducted, perhaps in- 
formally, but in a regular order and nothing 
of an extraneous nature should be permitted 
to creep into the sessions of the organization. 
It should be the duty of the presiding officer 
to squelch anything which does not bear di- 
rectly on the business in hand or which con- 
flicts with the stated purpose of the club. 

“All very fine,” you may say, “but how do 
you know even that will work?” 

I believe it will work because it is logical. 



























































‘ Theil 


I have found it successful in other lines of 
organization work in which I have been in- 
terested and it is now proving its merits in a 
local manuscript club of which I am now 
president. 

Confession, they say, is good for the soul 
and I may as well confess now that there are 
no successful authors in this local club with 
which I am connected — which also serves, 
in a way, to bear out my contentions. 

This local club, of which I speak, is com- 
posed of those who are ambitious to write 
short stories. Some have dabbled a bit in song 
writing or in poetry or have in the back of 
their heads somewhere the idea of sometime 
writing a novel but the one and only subject 
discussed in the club meetings is short story 
writing. 

There are successful short story writers and 
novelists living in this city but they have not 
yet been invited to join our club. This is not 
because we do not believe they could give us 
some very valuable and helpful ideas but be- 
cause we think the effect both on the local 
club members and on such an author who 
might join would be undesirable. 

As would-be writers we have chosen the 
unassuming name of Scribblers’ Club. As 
amateurs we would necessarily stand some- 
what in awe of the suggestions or even the 
presence of a successful writer in our own 
line and there would ensue, as the result of 
the membership of a real author in our club, 
some degree of restraint among our other 
members. And, as tyros, such suggestions and 
criticisms as we might make would no doubt 
be practically worthless to the successful 
writer. 

So we have restricted the membership of 
our club in this and in other ways. We have 
made it exclusive and an organization “hard 
to get into and easy to get out of.”’ Of course 
we would not bar one of our own present 
members who might become successful and 
when a sufficient proportion of our member- 
ship should become successful, if that is pos- 
sible, we would no doubt invite those already 
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successful to membership. But that is a dif- 
ferent matter. 

In order to become a member of our club 
one must be interested in writing and must 
have had some practical experience, in which 
the writing of advertising copy is not con- 
sidered. Most of our members are newspaper 
reporters or editors. We invite those we think 
desirable for membership by a vote of the 
club. To qualify for membership an applicant 
or an invited member must write a short 
story and submit it for the consideration of 
the club members. If the applicant is thought 
to possess the necessary talent, latent or other- 
wise, after this test, he or she is admitted to 
full membership. 

Meetings are held at regular intervals, 
either every week or every two weeks, depend- 
ing upon the size of the membership. Mem- 
bers are assigned dates three or four weeks 
in advance, upon which they are to bring in 
and read to the club a short story of their 
own composition. Should they fail, unless by 
sickness or some other cause equally sufficient, 
to appear with their short story on the ap- 
pointed date they are immediately suspended 
from membership by a rule of the club which 
works automatically in all cases. While under 
suspension they are permitted an additional 
two weeks in which to prepare their short 
story. Should they fail to appear, except 
through the causes mentioned, at the end of 
the two weeks with their story they are auto- 
matically dropped from membership in the 
club. They may be reinstated by submitting 
a short story for the consideration of the 
club as any other applicant for membership 
would have to do and by a vote of the club 
members, balloting in secret. 

Members appearing late at the meetings, 
unless with sufficient excuse as judged by the 
officers of the club, are fined a nominal sum. 
Those who miss two consecutive meetings 
without sufficient excuse are automatically 
suspended and should they miss the third suc- 
cessive meeting they are expelled. There are 
no dues. There is no entrance fee. 

Officers of the club consist of a president, 
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a vice-president, and a secretary-treasurer. 
The highest ranking officer present at a meet- 
ing acts as chairman. Meetings are conducted 
in a combination of formal and informal 
methods. 

At the opening of the meetings, all business 
such as future meetings, questions relating to 
the constitution or by-laws of the club, and 
similar matters are disposed of in a formal 
manner. After all this has been properly dis- 
posed of, the member whose turn it is to sub- 
mit a short story is called upon to read his 
production. While the member is reading, no 
interruptions of any nature are permitted. 
After he has entirely finished, members of the 
club are called upon in turn to express their 
opinion of the story and to suggest any 
changes or corrections which may appear 
desirable and to ask any questions pertaining 
to it. This is conducted informally and a 
general discussion entered into following the 
canvass of the membership in regard to their 
criticisms of the story. 

Each member is urged to speak freely his 
or her opinion in regard to the story. It is 
the duty of the chairman to see that none of 
the members ever lose sight of the real pur- 
pose of the discussion and that personalities 
do not enter into it. The member reading the 
story has impressed upon him or her that the 
discussion is intended to aid in perfecting the 
story submitted to the club both in work- 
manship and in saleability. The reader is also 
advised that there is nothing of a personal 
nature in the remarks of the others and that 
all criticisms made are in the nature of sug- 


gestions which may be used or discarded at 
the option of the reader in the revision of the 
story. 

While the story is “literally torn to pieces” 
by members of the club, the reader is im- 
pressed with the fact that none of these criti- 
cisms are arbitrary or drastic and that the 
author’s opinion is as good as that of the 
whole club or of any member and that if the 
author finds any of the suggestions useful, he 
or she may use them, but if not the author is 
at liberty to discard any or all of them, at 
his or her discretion, in the revision of the 
story. 

Occasionally, when time permits or when a 
member has for some reason failed to appear 
with the scheduled story, a short story and 
its criticism by John Gallishaw is read from 
THE WRITER and studied. 

Members of this club believe it is really 
beneficial in pointing the way to successful 
authorship and in aiding and inspiring the 
would-be writers who belong. It has survived 
for several months and seems as strong now 
as when first organized. We believe it is at 
least one successful manuscript club and we 
have great hopes for its future. 

This article has consumed more space than 
I intended but if it solves the problem for 
J. L. or proves useful to any other manuscript 
club perhaps the time and space are justified. 

Anyway, it may be a chance for THE 
WRITER to earn that fame for aye. 

a ¢ 

Clearwater, Florida. 
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FEW days ago a well known writer wo 

should have known better said, “If a 
person has the will to write, inevitably he will 
write. Let him pay no attention to what ex- 
perience he gains or what training he has — 
nothing really matters but the force of his 
desire.” 

This strange survival of a belief in literary 
predestination is hard to understand. And 
why does the statement — representing a prev- 
alent point of view — disregard entirely the 
question, how well will he write? 

An architect would have said, “If a person 
has the ability and the desire to design build- 
ings, probably he will end by designing. And, 
if he has a good architectural training and an 
amount of practical experience in architec- 
ture, he may some day design good build- 
ings.” Possibly the difference between the two 
points of view may help to explain why we 
are in “the natent-medicine age of literature 
with all its sex ballyhoo and sensationalism” 
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and in the professional age of architecture 
with all its real contribution to lasting 
beauty . 

Much has been said of the failure of 
American literature to live up to its oppor- 
tunities. It is stated that “we are a great na- 
tion, composed of such a mixture of races and 
temperaments as have never before rubbed 
elbows; we are a study in personal peculiari- 
ties, warring beliefs, and jarring principles. 
We have just passed through a war which 
destroyed many of our pious hypocrisies and 
laved us in a flood of cleansing passion.” This, 
according to our leading observers, offers the 
most extraordinary opportunity for the crea- 
tion of a native literature of depth and color 
that has ever been known. 

Add to this the fact that more people are 
trying to write today than ever before, and 
consider how the advance of science and the 
pushing back of the old frontiers of the world 
have added greatly to knowledge. Yet the 
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writers of our day and generation have failed 
miserably to leave their mark on the history 
of literature — in spite of the attempts of a 
few critics to create idols that will stand. 
Compare the reviews of “So Big” which ac- 
companied its appearance not so many years 
ago, with the contemporary criticisms of 
Hardy’s “Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” The 
comments on “So Big” were probably more 
favorable than those on “Tess.” Yet, in this 
short space of time, historical perspective has 
apparently reversed the judgment, to put it 
mildly. If the quality of our literary produc- 
tion will not stand the test of time, whose 
fault is it, and how can it be remedied? 





If we can succeed in discarding from our 
minds the dangerous fiction that the writer 
is a predestined automaton we must admit 
that a certain share of the responsibility must 
fall upon those who assume to give him prac- 
tical professional advice. Perhaps the com- 
plete commercialization of almost all the 
agencies which minister to the writer has 
something to do with the cheapness of most 
of our literature. Fortunate is the writer who 
is able to obtain advice from such a man as 
he who writes the following: — 

“A friend of mine sent me the other day a 
ten thousand word story, asking what he was 
to do with it. I read it rather dubiously, know- 
ing that the market for stories of that length 
was, practically speaking, only the Saturday 
Evening Post and the pulp-paper magazines. 
By the latter class, you know that I mean the 
adventure-story news-stand magazines. This 
story wasn’t exactly Post type and it had 
entirely too much psychology for pulp-paper. 
In my opinion it was doomed to failure in 
spite of well-rounded characterization, crack- 
ling dialogue, and two surprizes that really 
exploded. Now this friend of mine is free- 
lancing for a living —he must sell to live 
and, even if he had enough to eat, he is at 
the stage where he ought to be selling his full 
output for the sake of his professional self- 
respect. 

“I happened to know that because of its 


simple wholesome theme that story could be 
adapted quite easily into a one-act play for 
the amateur stage — or the radio. And I knew 
also that those two surprizes made it possible 
to break it up and condense it into two tabloid 
short stories for which, by the by, he would 
probably receive more than he would for the 
play. On the other hand, I noted that his 
writing was too much straight narrative, not 
sufficiently pictorial or dramatic for modern 
taste. It would be the best thing in the world 
for him to try to write a play just for the dis- 
cipline it would give him. Therefore, I wrote 
him in reply, a recommendation that he turn 
it into a one-act play, gave him a little gen- 
eral advice about how to proceed — all the 
technique that he needed, with his facility for 
writing — and suggested a list of markets. 
“Now that is the kind of information and 
advice that a writer needs most and it is the 
kind that he almost never gets. I doubt 
whether there is anyone in the country in the 
business of advising authors who could have 
given him the advice he needed. I could n’t 
do it for a fee because I should have to charge 


-too much for my services. Of course a writer 


w<.ldn’t need personal advice if there were 
in any book or in any collection of books the 
information he needed to figure the thing out 
for himself — but there isn’t. Yet, it does 
not seem to be an impossibly difficult job to 
collect that material — which is really only 
the shop talk that is going around a dozen 
clubs and editorial offices in New York.” 





This advice was exceptionally good because 
it recognizes facility in the handling of varied 
types of writing as a surpassing virtue. That 
is something we too often forget, in spite of 
the fact that no one can fail to note how the 
technique of the drama has seeped into the 
short story, and how the narrative is coloring 
the feature article. It is not accident, more- 
over, that Charles Dickens — like many an- 
other — was an advertising copy writer and 
a newspaper man as well as a novelist, that 
John Galsworthy — and many another — is 
equally at home in writing the novel, the 
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short-story, and the play, and that Thomas 
Hardy declares that the way to good prose is 
through good verse. It is possible that the 
advertising copy writer who is seeking to dis- 
cover why the sonnet has attained age-long 
and international popularity as the ideal 
literary form in which to express a certain 
kind of idea is putting himself miles ahead of 
his contemporary rivals who are reading only 
the trade magazines in the field of their still 
“embryonic art.” 





Why are the British writers challenging so 
boldly and so successfully the Americans for 
popularity in this country? Watch the fall 
book lists of American publishers for further 
unmistakable evidences of this amazing inva- 
sion. Is it after all only because they are 
better stylists? Or is it because they are 
better free-lancers, more resourceful and 
therefore more facile writers? A large number 
of our contemporary American writers once 
promised to create literature of permanent 
sivnificance. It is a tragedy that they have 
become nothing more than sublimated hacks, 
tempted by some early success into writing 
too much to a set pattern. Their disappoint- 
ing failure may have been partly due to an 
ignorance of the fundamental unity of all 
writing and the necessity for constant experi- 
mentation with various forms or various sub- 
jects. 


From a circular letter to amateur song- 
writers from the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce: “Generally speaking, any so- 
called publisher, composer, arranger, bureau, 
or studio, asking for money from an amateur 
writer, in connection with any scheme to get 
a song published, is likely to be a fraud. 
There has never been a successful song pub- 
lished in this way as far as we can learn.” 
Sounds like a rather definite statement. A 
New York agent states that in a single day 
she once received nineteen songs with the 
same refrain, which seems to indicate that at 
least one composer has a one-track mind. Yet 
the shearing goes on, aided and abetted by 
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the magazines which accept advertising from 
these people, against the unanimous protest 
of every reputable concern of the music pub- 
lishing world. 


In apology for an error in the June issue, 
the John Wheelock who wrote the article, 
“Wendy Renner Sees It Through,” for the 
department of the novel was not the John 
Hall Wheelock of Scribner’s, contributor of 
verse to many leading magazines, but John F. 
Wheelock who conducted for several months 
a series of tabloid story-analyses for THE 
WRITER. 


Mr. Burges Johnson, who is soon to change 
his teaching activities from Vassar to Syra- 
cuse, discusses in the foregoing pages the lit- 
erary prize contests. In this connection it is 
interesting to recall that THE WRITER re- 
ported in the first six months of 1926 the 
opening of new literary prize contests offering 
cash awards of one hundred forty-one thous- 
and, two hundred and ninety dollars and 
musical compositions offering several thous- 
and more. As Mr. Johnson points out, it is a 
subject of importance both to publishers and 
writers and calls for a free and full discus- 
sion in any journal devoted to the interests of 
either. His conclusion is that the book prize 
contest before it was reformed — largely 
through the efforts of The Authors’ League, 
by the way — was unfair to writers, but its 
present dangers are only for the publisher. 

It is a pity that there are not more con- 
tests which have for their primary purpose 
the training of the contestants in brevity or 
other literary virtues. The Definitions Con- 
test now being conducted by The Forum fol- 
lowing a similar contest in T. P.’s and Cas- 
sell’s Weekly (London) is an example of this 
type. 

THE WRITER wants ideas for an original 
contest of real instructive value similar to 
the Thumb-nail Classic and the Thumb-nail 
Biography Contest to open in the fall when 
the latter is finished. Please address your sug- 
gestions to The Editor. 
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Last month the prize of $10.00 for the best letter was 
awarded to Mr. D’Orsay. So many letters of “general” 
interest are now awaiting publication that contributors 
are advised to delay sending more. There is always room 
in the department, however, for letters of “topical” inter- 
est, discussing articles, letters, or editorials appearing in 


THE WRITER. 


BOTH GUNS FROM THE EDITOR OF ‘‘COWBOY STORIES” 


Editor, THe WRITER: 

As Editor of fiction magazines such as “Ace- 
High” and “Cowboy Stories,” etc., etc., with com- 
bined print orders of nearly a million copies per 
month I feel that I have a right (or privilege?) to 
address you concerning an editorial in your April 
issue. In the first place, permit me to say that I 
have been both editor and writer since my four- 
teenth year when I started a seven-year period of 
slavery with the Library of Congress at Washington, 
D. C., in order to put myself through a university 
course. During this period I worked up to the 
“splendid” position of Editor of Part Four, Copy- 
right Catalogue. I came to New York after having 
a small magazine of my own suppressed (it deserved 
it) and became Assistant to the Editor of the 
Authors’ League Bulletin. My career was varied 
from then on until I entered the Army as a buck in 
March, 1917 for “duration.” I worked for a time 
with Brandt and Brant, literary agents and made a 
botch of my job; I acted as publicity “guy” for 
Theodore Dreiser during the fracas over “The 
‘Genius’ ”’ — volunteer helper, by the bye, as Dreiser 
would not think of such a compromise with public 
opinion. I was merely a loyal admirer and did my 
bit. Then I started “The Quill” which is still running 
under the guidance of Edwards; I wrote “Laugh and 
Live” for Douglas Fairbanks under his name (Brit- 
ton Pub. Co.) and groaned over its six-hundred 
thousand sale. I edited a house organ: “Le Dernier 
Cri” and scribbled articles for “Scribner’s Magazine,” 
etc. And after my discharge in early January I went 
to work for my present “Boss,” W. M. Clayton and 
have remained here ever since. My latest fling at the 
writing game is a book of Western ballads to be 
published by Doran under title of “Singing Rawhide” 
next month. 

This long preamble is merely to establish myself 
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as one whose experience at least entitles him to tell 
bedtime stories to the editors of magazines that tell 
writers how to write. And at the moment I have 
reached my anecdotage at the age of thirty-three. 

In the first place, your notes in re the rejection 
slip give me a sardonic quiver of the intellect. Do 
you realize the clerical force that would be necessary 
for accurate notations to accompany rejected MSS? 
And what good could come of giving this work to 
inexpensive and thus worthless help? And would 
you expect me to handle this as Editor? If so, you 
might be interested in learning that during the past 
seven years the average of rejections has been well 
over ninety per cent, mayhaps higher! And I am by 
no means the Editor of failures, therefore the policy 
behind these rejections has at least been accurate 
from the public’s point-of-view though possibly not 
according to the higher standards of the various 
Deep-Breathing Schools of Literature. (Although 1 
am rather captivated with the theory that the ma- 
jority of the “great” writers have published the 
majority of their “great” writings in the non-ad- 
vertising magazines. My “Boss” “discovered” Achmed 
Abdullah, Robert W. Sneddon, Octavus Roy Cohen, 
Hugh Kahler and many others in the early days 
when he started “Snappy Stories . . . yes, Snappy 
no less,) 

However, I ramble. Let me say directly that argu- 
ments relating to the rejection slip can only be of 
interest to the writers who are created temporarily 
by the large number of magaznies, and not to the 
“great” writer or the professional. So-called “litera- 
ture” is not creating the magazine of today; the 
magazine of today is creating the so-called “litera- 
ture” as you no doubt realize. And it has long been 
my habit to carry on extensive correspondence with 
writers who show promise as well as my steady con- 
tribs. But it is rank sentimentality to waste tears 
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over the ninety percent who really should be dis- 
couraged as much as possible anyhow. The real writer 
will come through regardless of the agony of the 
rejection slip. If there is any regular reform that must 
be instituted — and I offer this as a bit of heavy 
constructive thinking for the ones who live on re- 
forms — then I suggest the rejection slip being done 
away with and declined MSS. being returned without 
a word. 

Strangely enough, although I have lived and 
traveled over the U. S., the Orient and the European 
Continent, I have not recovered from my original 
idea that the white elephant known as the “Public” 
is a wiser animal than he is given credit for; and if 
I am set the task of supplying this behemoth with a 
magazine then my duty is first in the direction of 
the party of the first part: the buyer. And secondly, 
to be true to this “deep love” I must of a necessity 
deal with the writers who know what my true love 
wants, And it rather amuses me to realize that Mark 
Twain, O. Henry, E. A. Poe, Theodore Dreiser, et al, 


are dearly beloved by the crowd. And I think I_ 


would cheerfully give away my copies of Sherwood 
Anderson, Ben Hecht, Walt Whitman, and the rest 
for the first named if I were sent away to the 
desert isle of romance alone and unattended. 

All this is stated because it leads to the subtle 


differentiation between the blahblah of an Eddie 
Guest and the hifflesquibble of Menckenian balder- 
dosh: the rejection slip is the token of what should 
be the intelligent choice between the two. It is the 
banner floating over the Grand Army of the Highly 
Intelligent Commonplace—that great army that 
has never “won” a defeat and never “suffered” a 
victory. It is the symbol of minds that do not see 
reality and realize that when one is in Rome one 
must burn Roman candles. It is the sign that points 
to no detour, but straight at the writer, implying the 
question: “Are you studying your market and do 
you realize that writing is hard work —that it re- 
quires knowledge of life as is—that it means 
struggle with style that must be made more simple 
with each new sentence that you write — that writ- 
ing is not child’s play but grown-up crystalizing of 
thought that has risen from experience and not the 
mere copying of writers who are successful ?” 

Pardon this long diatribe, but I have suffered in 
silence for many years and the worm has turned. I 
admire your magazine hugely and I believe you can 
do a lot to aid the ambitious-minded if you give 
such matters, not superficial study, but a considera- 
tion based on the world we live in. 

Harold Hersey. 
New York 


RANK PROFESSIONALISM ! 


Editor, Tae WRITER: 

I cannot sign my name without congratulating 
you with something more than cold formality for 
the splendid publication you are making for persons 
of the writing craft. { have read your statement of 
principles on pages 110 and 111 of the March issue 
twice, portions of it more, and honestly believe that 
if you can adhere to those principles you can make 
a magazine with an influence and usefulness far 
superior to that of any which has heretofore been 
published. 

There is an aspect of professionalism about the 
publication that I like. It is as though the writers 
who contribute to it, its aims and its very make-up 
“belong” to the craft. It is a little difficult to define 
but the feel of it is there, to me at least. 

I am a subscriber to most of the writer’s publi- 
cations, many of which are helpful but I cannot 
help but feel in many instances that their publica- 
tion is merely a “come-on” scheme in what you 
so aptly term the exploitation of the ignorant and 
gullible. I believe that you are right when you say 
you will not waste any effort trying to persuade 
people to write for publication. I believe you are 
right in your advertising policy. It is such a con- 
trast to that of others that it is at least refreshing. 
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The business policy of some of the other writer’s 
publications is such that it seems bound to cloud 
editorial fairness even when there may be the best 
intentions in the world. This is so apparently true 
that many of the things which should be played up 
are almost ignored and others seem to be aimed at 
the ignorant and often hopeless aspirant to writing 
success, 

In this connection, for one thing, I refer to the 
literary market sections of most writer publications. 
Most of them are a joke and yet they could be 
made one of the most valuable portions of any such 
publication. The ignorant beginner may think it is 
valuable but the professional free-lance who is in 
close touch with his markets know that usually the 
stuff is stale and practically worthless from the 
standpoint of the professional. I myself have con- 
tributed material to the market columns of writer 
publications and have observed that the material 
would not see the light of day for five or six months 
thereafter when much of it was obsolete. Most 
market sections are scarcely worthy of the name and 
are an insult to the intelligence of the professional 
who keeps in touch with his markets. 

Lloyd S. Graham. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BREAKING UNWITTINGLY INTO PRINT 


Editor, THe Forum: 

A church “donation” society’ sent it with an invi- 
tation to “donate.” It was a small envelope contain- 
ing a little verse .aviting me to place a diminutive 
coin (as many cents as twice the size of my feet) in 
a miniature sock and to present both the sock and 
myself at a swell party in the church basement. I 
tried to decline the party and accept the “donation” 
in a clever enough manner to escape giving offense 
to the aforesaid ladies, by sending them the proper 
coin with this “poem.” 


Said I when I received your sock, 
“Some friend forgot to wind his clock, 
And while we’re going on our way, 
The fool still thinks it’s Christmas day.” 


Your little note I never spied 


Until for hours I’d vainly tried, 
To shrink my feet or stretch the hose 
So they would cover heels and toes. 


I pinched them up and pared them down; 
I toasted them both red and brown. 
Now my poor feet are swelled to more 
Than twice the size they were before. 


I am too lame to come and knock. 
You'll find enclosed within the sock, 
This note to tell you of my trouble 
And fifty cents to pay you double. 


To my great surprise my first poem was published 
in the town’s weekly paper the next week with the 
author’s name and all. Wm, R. Thompson. 

Cottonwood Falls, Kansas 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL OF LITERATURE 


Editor, THe Writer: 


I want to add to the countless paeans you must 
find in your mail my humble words of praise for 
Tue Writer. Having been in newspaper work for 
some time, my contacts naturally were limited to 
that particular field. Now, as a free lance, with an 
eye to fiction I have found the market suggestions 


in your issues invaluable. Also, I have found not 
one drab word in THE WRITER, 

I believe that THe Writer is as necessary to 
authorship as the Wall Street Journal is to a stock 
broker. I have but one complaint, and that is of 
the desolate gaps between editions. 

Everett Taylor Martin. 

Plainfield, N. J. 


FORGET THE SCREEN 


Editor, Tue Forum: 

Annie Steger Winston brings out some excellent 
points in her recent essay in THe Writer, deploring 
the present paucity of great creative writers. But, 
there occurs to me something else that can be added 
to her complaint. 

I would attribute the lack of spontaneousness in 
our modern writings to the weather eye which so 
many authors keep focused on the motion picture 
possibilities. In numerous cases our novelist, in work- 
ing out a new book, will probably say to himself: 

“How will this strike the movie magnates? Had n’t 
I better inject a little more human interest here or 
some sex appeal there?” 

And in too many cases the human interest or sex 
appeal will be injected, even though it detract from 
the author’s original idea or the development of his 
theme. 

It is very unfortunate for our literature that this 
state prevails, But, after all, it is hardly fair to 
blame the author. Unless he is lucky enough to have 
his creation reach the ranks of best sellers he can 
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expect but little profit commensurate with the effort 
expended in its preparation. And, in proportion to 
the amount of books being published there are very, 
very few best sellers, as everyone knows. Novelists, 
like the rest of us, have to eat, and frequently have 
sizeable families to support. Can you blame Mr. A 
for getting jealous when he hears that Mr. B has 
sold the film right to his latest book for something 
like $25,000 or even $50,000? And, particularly, when 
A sees how B has deliberately cheapened the book 
for that express purpose — of producing a story that 
would screen well? Result: A’s next book has been 
so distorted that it will appeal to those who make 
the movies. 

I can think of but one way to tackle this pretty 
tough proposition. A glance at the current picture 
releases will show you that hardly a picture is being 
filmed that has not been “adapted” from some book, 
story or play. The amount of original writing for the 
films these days is negligible: hence the many alli- 
ances of late between stage and screen producers. 

At the present time, then, motion picture patrons 
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demand an adaptation from a book or a play. Well, 
writers, here’s where you come in! Stop deliberately 
writing down and underscoring and overemphasizing 
unnecessarily for your film possibilities. If every 
novelist writing today could only forget all about 
the cinema world and go ahead and say what he 
has to say and be done with it our literary output 
would improve tremendously. 

After all, you who have seen these screen “adapta- 
tions” realize that it doesn’t matter in the Jeast 


what you write, anyway —I have yet to find an 
author who ever recognized a film version of his 
story. In nine cases out of ten the original is lost 
sight of altogether. 

lf a novelist wants to write for the movies let 
him go in for out-and-out scena.io writing; if not, 
let him stick to his own game. He’ll find he’ll win 
out in the end. Thurston Macauley. 

New York. 


A ROAST FOR THE SCENARIO WRITERS 


Editor, THe WRITER: 

I am now going to sit down to a task which will 
be as barren of results as the proverbial stunt of 
the pup barking at the moon, but here goes just 
the same, for I have a peeve in my system which is 
crying for an outlet and I care but little where it 
may evaporate. My only regret is that I am unable 
to clothe it in the finished and expressive language 
of your plaintive correspondent appearing on page 
123 of your March issue. 

The particular moon which I aim, for the moment, 
to bark at is Ralph Block of the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation, who it appears is responsible for 
the unadulterated bunk which leers at you from 
page 113 of the March Writer. 

In spite of Mr. Block’s assumption as to the qual- 
ity of the goods the professional scenario writers put 
out, the story value of the average film seems to 
indicate that the office boy or janitor has made some 
substitution for the work of “writers who have 
already proven their value by originality of ideas 
and treatment, and power of expression in other 
fields . . .” If it is true that the average picture 
story is written “by craftsmen of experience and 
established reputations,” then I will say that the 
term “other fields” is quite the proper thing. That’s 
where they should go. I would suggest the cabbage 
field. 

No, Mr. Moon, quit winking the other eye and 
give us more of this wonderful output of which 
you prate so much, if you have it. You are far 
behind in the delivery of worthwhile stuff. Too much 
of your product belies your statement of “require- 
ments.” 

Requirements! That’s a joke. The “requirements” 
of the producer seem to be amply and fully met 
by having a big name attached to any old line of 
bunk. 100% evidence of this fact is found in the 
late $50,000 scenario contest. What an original pro- 
duct was the winning story! To quote the words of 
a flapper who had just viewed a deflation of this 
bubble on the screen, “My Gawd, to think they 
paid $50,000 for a thing like that”! But then, let 
us not forget the “requirements.” Just think of the 
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beckoning value of a well-known name. The movie- 
going public be, — well, — buncoed. 

Within the last week or two I have taken punish- 
ment in the form of two highly advertised pic- 
tures. In one the heroine (a young girl raised in a 
slum home, where the wash tub, the whiskey bottle 
and Father John’s medicine are leading fixtures) in 
a few short jumps catapults herself into the arms 
of a millionaire husband. In the second picture the 
gap wasn’t quite so wide—a poor stenographer 
marries her wealthy employer. What a strain it must 
be on these highly trained minds to produce stuff 
of such originality. Such stories are not “tossed off 
easily between other jobs.” No, sir, it just can’t be 
done, you know! Oh, great is the travail in the 
birth of these things! 

Both of these pictures were led by stars of the 
first magnitude and let me say right here, lest I be 
misunderstood, that of the players I have no criti- 
cism to make. Most of them are fine. In the above 
pictures they were good, superb, seeming to put life 
into the worn out literary cadavers. The display in 
one was gorgeous and as to technical and mechani- 
cal construction both pictures were classics. But as to 
story matter, well, that is quite another matter. The 
story may be the thing, but not necessarily so in 
films. 

Now, it may be possible that I am all wrong in 
my judgment, but if so, I have a goodly company 
with me. But it may be asked,—if so many of 
the screen stories are bunk why do people continue 
going to the movies? Lots of them don’t. Of those 
who do go despite the feeling that they usually get 
stung, it may be said that “hope springs eternal in 
the human heart.” They are ever hoping that the 
next picture will be something worth while. And 
occasionally they are rewarded with a good story, 
which lures them to go again. 

Speaking of lures reminds me of my fishing ex- 
periences when I was a boy. I loved to fish but, 
unfortunately, there was no good fishing place near 
our home out on the western prairie. The nearest 
place was a creek five miles away, which usually 
quit running in summer, leaving only a pool here 
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and there along its meandering way. In the way of 
fish these pools housed mainly bullheads, the theory 
being that the other kinds of fish had sense enough 
to leave for wetter waters before the drouth set in. 
I would tramp the long, dusty miles to this creek, 
not so much for the mess of bullheads which I al- 
ways got without much trouble, but more for the 
reason that once in a while I’d hook a shining 
pickerel — some fellow who got left when the rest 


of his folks made their exodus. With this silvery 
fish to my string I’d tramp joyfully homeward, light 
of heart and with a high resolve to go again some 
day. So it is with pictures — usually, bullheads, oc- 
casionally, a pickerel. 

Great is BUNK! HAIL, bombast and brag! 

L. J. Thompson. 
Mitchell, South Dakota 


INSPIRATION AND JIGGERS 


Editor, THE WRITER: 

By chance have I stumbled upon the reason for 
the so-called literary inferiority of the South? 

The light broke upon me while reading that de- 
lightfully human document of Hamilton Gibbs in 
Tue Writer for April. 

Gibbs’ first reply to “tastes” in the questionnaire 
was: “Lying on my back in the sun with a kitten 
purring on my tummy.” Could there be any better 
method of courting that illusive critter, Inspiration. 
Perhaps that is the “onliest”? way —no doubt that 
can be done in Merrie England or in our own 
Northern States but we, of the sunny South, are 
denied that privilege. Oh, yes! We have the sun, 
we may have a kitten, we have backs and tummies, 
but — here am I, with a pine grove on my little 
farm along. the edge of the picturesque Chesapeake 
where one might lie and hear the purring of the 


kitten mingle with the restful swishing of the waves 
on the shore and why not? Just this: Hamilton 
Gibbs nor any other could indulge in that pastime 
on southern soil without being a victim to chiggefs 
or jiggers—those insidious insects that can be 
neither seen nor heard but which are felt for weeks 
after they make your acquaintance. Inspiration 
would flee for good and all! So we of the South 
must follow other paths to reach our literary goal 
and if we fail— we are more to be pitied than 
blamed! 

But what a joy those answers were, throughout 
the whole questionnaire. They made one who had 
just read “The Cheer-Leader in Literature” in 
Harpers by the supercilious Mr. McFee feel better 
toward the English, even toward Mr. McFee, him- 
self ! Nell C. Westcott. 

Rock Hail, Kent Co., Maryland 


ABOUT THE THUMB-NAIL CLASSIC CONTEST 


Editor, the Forum:— 

The publication of Tae Wrirer’s Thumb-Nail Clas- 
sic Contest Report supposedly has aroused sufficient 
interest, not only in the hostile camps of the con- 
testants, but also in the tranquil minds of the im- 
partial readers, to make a little comment on the 
same appear not quite inappropriate; for it offered 
the rare opportunity to observe and compare the 
difference in the point of view from which the same 
subject was taken up and treated by different in- 
dividualities. 

There were many fine, deep, and lofty thoughts 
expressed in the offerings of the champions who 
broke their lances in the combat for the laurel 
wreath that shades the poet’s head, but place the 
simply descriptive prize-winning four lines beside 
them, and everyone, even the honest contestant, will 
concede the victor’s palm to Dr. Burton. 

Somehow, I was compelled to read these simple 
four lines time and again and I asked myself what 
is the hidden charm, what are the technical intrica- 
cies that make this little poem a masterpiece in 
miniature, a cameo, such as only the old masters 
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and engravers of by-gone centuries could produce. 

Evidently, the effect of the little poem rests chiefly 
on the three words “Comedy, Tragedy, Scene.” 
Note every expression in the four lines is taken from 
the vocabulary of the drama. This unbroken contin- 
uity of the picture adds the beauty of unity to them. 
Note the beginning “On pleasure bent”; the people 
are prepared for enjoyment. “The pressing hordes 
flock to the play”; the reader becomes almost one 
of the spectators. The “Comedy” is going on; every- 
one is interested in the performance. “A shot! and 
Tragedy —” The contrast, the sudden, unexpected 
change could hardly be more forcefully described. 
“Lincoln alone,” the play, the comedy, the actors, 
everything, are forgotten; Lincoln has become the 
main character, the central figure, the interest of 
the crowd is centering only in him. “Alone,” observe 
the upward lilt in “alone,” the accentuated “o.” 
Alone in a scene which reaches into eternity. The 
little word “eternal” — what an immense playroom 
for the imagination it affords here! The last line 
seemed to me especially beautiful; it is one of those 
lines, which wake an echo in the human heart and 
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someway linger with unforgettable eloquence in our 
memory. 

The only objectionable word is perhaps the word 
“hordes,” necessitated by the word “boards.” This 
word implies a savage, wild, ferocious character, and 
the crowds were “on pleasure bent.” But these few 
syllables are obliterated by the grand, overwhelming 
effect of the whole. 

Our point of view, which is determined by our life 
philosophy, has been compared to a pair of spec- 
tacles. But the writer’s, the artist’s mind in general 
seems to me rather like a camera. The picture pre- 
senting itself to the different personalities is always 
the same; but how the artist focuses his camera, 
from what angle he approaches his subject, what 


atmosphere and color he gives to it, how much of 
his own soul he mixes into his copy of life, that 
makes all the difference in the picture he turns out 
of his mind’s camera. 

Take for instance the school boy’s verses; they 
represent the picture of life as the average man 
sees it, cold, unimaginative, unemotional, realistic. 
He sees just the bare facts. Then read Dr. Burton’s 
lines; they grip your heart, they stir your imagina- 
tion, you see Lincoln in that eternal scene; you are 
made to feel the solemnity of the moment, the grav- 
ity of the situation, and look with awe and con- 
sternation at the tragic death of the Martyr-President 
in all its sublime grandeur. O. F. Page. 

Fredonia, N. Y. 


ABOUT WORDS 


Dear Editor, THE Writer: 

I half suspect Robert Haven Schauffler does n’t 
need much sympathy and comfort in his realization 
of the poverty of expression of the English language. 
He has too much enjoyment in the nice gradations 
of his intelligence and in the delicacy of his mental 
and expressed satire, both pro and con. He and 
other “high-brows,” even “semi-high-brows,” can 
just graft an apt word from some other language 
and thus add an extra gradation in the nice scale 
of expression. But I have a bulk of consolation to 
administer to him later, just “in case,” which, para- 
doxically should lighten such a load of gloom. 

As for us who are much nearer the sod, clod 
(where, what are we?) we don’t worry a bit about 
the poverty of expression of the English language. 
When we can’t give just the shade of meaning we 
wish to express what we are experiencing at that 
particular time we have n’t a doubt but that there 
is an English word to express it if we only knew 
what that word was. 

Do you know though, —I think new words com- 
pounded of two old ones are really dangerous, they 
are so apt to convey the wrong picture to the one 
who didn’t coin them. Take “scramp” for instance, 
I saw him quite distinctly as soon as I saw the 
printed word and before I could read its definition, 
saw a down-at-heels individual, halfway between a 
smooth scamp and a tramp. “Scramp” will never 
cause in me the mental visualization of an excursion 
that is a cross between a scramble and a tramp. 

Then there’s “smog,” so expressive and graphic 
that one of our Indianapolis papers is worried edi- 
torially for fear that word has put us on the map, 
so to speak, that we have given this fair country the 
idea that we are a second London and have eternal 
palls of smoke and fog; thus unjustly ruining the 
reputation of a city where “smogs” come very in- 
frequently. By the way I’ve often wondered just 
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how frequently London’s farfamed impenetrable fogs 
come to her also. 

Don Marquis’s “oozly-goozlum” isn’t nearly 
“oi-ly” enough for a blubbery whale’s department of 
the interior. There are several places where Mr. 
S—. and I don’t agree (I know he'll be sorry to 
hear this) but I do hope he’ll continue working on 
“am I not?”, “thon,” “one’s” and a few other stiff 
and ungainly expressions of their kinds, which are 
great worries to even some cloddy “low-brows.” 

Now, in case Mr. S—. needs proof that things 
are not as bad as they might be, I want to copy for 
him a short clipping, of ponderously futile words, 
from the reader’s notes of the above mentioned In- 
dianapolis paper. Friends seem to think the best way 
to comfort people is to show them others who are 
in worse plights than they, or at least how much 
worse their present plight might be. Read! Can you 
imagine a more chokingly pitiable situation! 

“Kenelm Digby,” a New York paragrapher has 
this: “It is brought to our attention that the German 
translation of Percy Mark’s “The Plastic Age” has 
done over the words of the drunken and remorsefu! 
Hugh, who is keen for suicide: ‘Oh, oh, I wish I 
did n’t use a shafety razor!’ into, ‘Ach je, ach je, 
wenn ich nur einen Sicherheitrasierapparat haette!’ 
But we can do nothing about it. If a man will get 
drunk in German — !” 

It wouldn’t be so awkward if we could only 
give him credit for stutterings or even prolonged 
wailing in his cups. Ach je, ach je! 

Seriously, Mr. Editor, I feel so friendly toward 
THe Writer of the last few months, and especially 
that of March, that I feel very forcibly that it is 
to be a real and helpful friend to me in my grop- 
ings, and I shall look for its coming. 

One of THe Wrirer’s new friends, 

Mrs. C. B. Matney. 

New Salem, Indiana. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tuis information as to the present special needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars 
as to conditions of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the maga- 
zine in question. — Miss MARGARET GorDON, Manuscript 


Market Editor. 


In response to a query from THE WRITER as 
to the manuscript needs of HARPER’s MaGa- 
ZINE— 49 East Thirty-third street, New 
York, Frederick L. Allen, of the editorial 
staff, says: “We are always looking for short 
stories of high quality. We have no favorite 
type of story; there is no formula for Harper 
fiction; we merely insist that stories of what- 
ever type be both interesting and distin- 
guished. We look for articles and essays on 
important problems of the day or on inter- 
esting phases and conditions of modern life, 
written by those who have authoritative 
knowledge of their subject, or can write at 
first hand out of their own experiences. Some 
of our most effective articles during the past 
year have been accounts of personal adven- 
tures or predicaments or decisions which were 
recognized by readers as similar to their own, 
and were, therefore, of wide interest. We also 
publish articles by recognized experts on a 
wide variety of subjects — scientific, histori- 
cal, economic, political, educational, etc. Per- 
haps it should be added that we are usually 
not interested in merely informational articles 
unless the topic on which information is given 
is not only interesting but of some public im- 
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portance; usually we prefer information plus 
social criticism, satire, prophecy, or some 
discussion of the general significance of the 
fact given. We look also for verse of first-class 
quality, and for short humorous or satirical 
essays or sketches, not more than 2,000 words 
in length (and preferably much shorter), 
which might be suitable for the Lion’s Mouth 
department. These are our major needs so 
far as it is possible to set them down briefly. 
But it should also be understood that we be- 
lieve every good editorial rule should be 
broken on sufficient provocation; we are hos- 
pitable to work of new and unorthodox types 
if we feel that it possesses a rich human 
interest and is really brilliant.” 


THE Dreyruss Art Company, Inc. — 514 
Broadway, New York, is in the market for 
verses suitable for greeting cards for all occa- 
sions, but especially at this time for greetings 
for Christmas, New Year’s, and Easter. Pay- 
ment is made at the rate of fifty cents a line, 
and at a higher rate for lines of superior 
merit. 


THE FRONTIER — Garden City, N. Y., is al- 
ways in need of good short stories of all 
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lengths, particularly good western stories with 
plenty of plot and action. At the present time 
the editors are particularly interested in short 
stories laid on any of the frontiers of the 
world — especially those with a South Sea 
Island, Chinese, African, or other little-known 
setting. The magazine also uses novelettes and 
complete novels, but no serials. 


THE SHRINE — 1440 Broadway, New York, 
wants some articles on subjects of general 
interest in light or fictionized form, and some 
general fiction. 


Stewart Beach, managing editor of the INDE- 
PENDENT— 10 Arlington street, Boston, 
writes: “The Independent is not now in the 
market for any fiction, and I cannot under- 
stand where you could have seen the reference 
you speak of. We have quite a bit of fiction 
on hand at the present time and shall not be 
buying any more for the present at least. Our 
requirements are almost entirely for articles 
of broad national or international significance, 
running between 1,200 and 2,000 words in 
length. We pay two and one-half cents a word 
on acceptance.” To which the Manuscript 
Market editor of THE WRITER replied that 
her own idea had been that the Independent 
used little or no fiction, and that she queried 
the periodical because she saw in a market 
list a statement of the wants of the Indepen- 
dent to this effect: “Short stories 1,500 to 
2,000 used. We intend to make a feature of 
short short stories — believing that many of 
the longer ones written today are padded for 
the sake of revenue. There is perhaps 
less competition for stories. The Independent 
is now one of the Atlantic Monthly group of 
magazines.” Mr. Beach writes in a second 
note: “Thank you for your letter of May 18. 
I do not know where the periodical you men- 
tion received the authority for the note you 
quote, nor do I know why it should state that 
the Independent is now one of the Atlantic 
Monthly group of magazines. There is no con- 
nection whatsoever between the Independent 
and the Atlantic Monthly.” While THe Wrr- 
TER naturally follows with interest everything 
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that is published about the manuscript mar- 
ket, it prints only what editors themselves 
send it. And, of course, there never has been 
any connection between the Independent and 
the Atlantic Monthly, which is published at 8 
Arlington street, Boston. 


Tue Lariat Story MAGAZINE — 461 Eighth 
avenue, New York, needs short stories of the 
ranch and range country in the west, and also 
several western novelettes, of about 10,000 
words, 


THE COMPLETE SToRY MAGAZINE — 79 Sev- 
enth avenue, New York, needs at present 
short stories, not exceeding 10,000 words. 
Stories of real human drama, with enough plot 
and action to give them a distinct story inter- 
est, are wanted; outdoor adventure is always 
acceptable, and a subsidiary love element is 
not objectionable. 


THE Looxout — Eighth, Ninth, and Cutter 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, wants really good 
short stories, not exceeding 1,000 words. Mr. 
Leavitt, the editor, adds that he is not afraid 
of a story that has a moral. Practical sugges- 
tions based on experience of how to promote 
church schools, Bible classes, Christian En- 
deavor Societies, and similar works of Chris- 
tian education are always wanted. 


THE PopuLaR MAGAZINE — 79 Seventh ave- 


nue, New York, wants some novelettes of 40,- 
000 words. 


THe AMERICAN Boy — 550 Lafayette boule- 
vard, Detroit, Michigan, is always in need of 
good short stories, of about 4,500 words, with 
a strong appeal to boys between fifteen and 
twenty. Fiction for the magazine should have 
strong characterization and plot, with vivid 
action and atmosphere, and “character 
stories,” dealing with boys’ problems in a way 
that will interest boys, are particularly want- 
ed. The magazine also needs short articles 
about notable boys— boys who have out- 
standing accomplishments to their credit — 
and interesting photographs, showing the un- 
usual in science or nature, with very brief 
descriptions. 
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Goop HARDWARE AND THE PROGRESSIVE GRO- 
CER — 912 Broadway, New York, are in the 
immediate market for good, clear, unpublished 
photographs of retail hardware and grocery 
stores window displays. The editors can use 
at once window displays of timely interest — 
retail displays showing summer goods — and 
will also consider displays for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, or other times. Pictures should be 
accompanied by details giving the name of 
the store and the necessary facts to provide 
proper captions and settings. Decisions will 
be prompt, and payment will be made on 
acceptance, at the rate of from one to three 
dollars each. 


THE TORCHBEARER — 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., desires stories, not exceeding 3,- 
000 words, for girls between the ages of ten 
and seventeen. Wholesome stories, dealing 
with athletics, outdoor camps, school life, or 
any of the numerous activities in which girls 
are engaged, full of action, with convincing 
plots and attractive and natural characters, 
written in-a bright, readable style, are in de- 
mand. Illustrated articles, of about 2,000 
words, dealing with nature study, history, or 
biography, and short poems are also used. 


THE JuNIoR Home MaGazine — 1018 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill., is pretty well 
stocked with stories and poems at the present 
time. Its greatest need is for Something-to-Do 
pages, original and clever handwork that is 
adapted to the interests of children between 
eight and twelve. 


THe Massey & Massey Company — 1214 
Webster avenue, Chicago, Iil., is again in the 
market for “Billy Freezem” blotter sayings, 
and will pay from three to four cents a word 
for usable material. For bare ideas that are 
usable the company will pay a minimum of 
$1.50 each. Interested writers should send 
for instructions and sample blotters before 
submitting material. Mr. Kline, the secretary, 
says that many writers send material without 
bothering to find out what type of sayings is 
desired. A previous announcement brought 
hundreds of inquiries, and “poetry, sentiment, 
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and epigrams showered down on us in an un- 
ending stream. Needless to say there was 
nothing in the contributions thus haphazardly 
submitted that we could use. Among those 
writers who wrote for instructions and samples 
of the type of material wanted were a number 
whose work we could use.” 


THE CALGARY EYE-OPENER — Box 218, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is again in the market for 
short funny stories, jokes, and epigrams. The 
magazine would also like some four-line 
snappy verses, for which it will pay one dollar 
upward. The Eye-Opener pays on acceptance, 
and an effort is made to read manuscripts on 
the day they are received, but during the 
summer Mr. Fawcett, the editor, will be 
twenty-six miles from the nearest railroad 
station, and manuscripts may be held up ap- 
proximately a week in transit. 


NorTH-WEstT Stories — 461 Eighth avenue, 
New York, is in the market for short western 
and northern stories, also for northern novel- 
ettes, of about 15,000 words, and a northern 
serial, of from 45,000 to 55,000 words. 


THE PLUMBING AND HEATING SUPPLY 
SALESMAN — 239 West Thirtieth street, New 
York, wants short stories with action, having 
a supply salesman hero. 


TrIPLE-X — Robbinsdale, Minn., is particu- 
larly in need of western stories, either humor- 
ous or melodramatic. Stories should contain 
from 2,000 to 6,000 words, and novelettes 
should not exceed 15,000 words. A bonus is 
paid for very short stories, but stories that are 
suitable for serialization may exceed 20,000 
words. Payment is made on acceptance, at 
from one and one-half cents to three and 
one-half cents a word. 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE — 175 Fifth 
avenue, New York, would like articles of 
special interest, biographical sketches, special 
stories, interviews with prominent people, 
travel sketches, news of scientific discoveries, 
educational matter, and short fiction. 


Horace J. GARDNER —Grenloch, N. J., is 
soliciting manuscripts for a new magazine, 

















to be entitled Thrilling Tales, which is to be 
published monthly in New York. Stories of 
romance, mystery, or sex, based on experience, 
and containing from 2,500 to 3,000 words, are 
desired. Payment will be made at the rate of 
five or ten dollars each, according to length 
and merit. 


THE SOcIETY FOR THE PUBLICATION OF 
AMERICAN Music will receive original com- 
positions by American citizens for publica- 
tion in its seventh season, 1926-1927, up to 


Prize Offers 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music CLUBS 
announces its tenth prize competition, open to 
all American citizens. Compositions must have 
English titles and vocal numbers English 
text, and all manuscripts must be clearly writ- 
ten in ink and submitted unsigned and with 
a private mark. A sealed envelope, containing 
the private mark, with the number of the 
class in which the manuscript is entered, the 
name and birthplace of the sender, date of 
citizenship (if not American born), present 
address, and return postage must accompany 
the manuscript. An additional fifty cents must 
be enclosed to provide for the expense of 
forwarding to the several judges, and one dol- 
lar if the manuscript is larger than ordinary. 
The list of prizes are: Class I— a Symphony 
or Symphonic Poem, $1,000, offered by W. 
A. Clark in the name of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra Association; Class IT 
— The Carolyn Beebe New York Chamber 
Music Society Prize, $1,000, offered by C. C. 
Birchard for an instrumental work to be 
written in the full personnel of that society. 
The manuscript parts for the performers 
should be sent with the score, the instrumen- 
tation being as follows, piano, violin I, violin 
II, viola, violoncello, double bass clarinet, 
flute, oboe, bassoon, and French horn, per- 
formance not to exceed fifteen or twenty 
minutes. The successful MS. will be published 
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October 15. Compositions must be submitted 
under an assumed name or device, and be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope, bearing 
the assumed name or device, and containing 
the author’s real name and address. All com- 
munications should be sent to William Burnet 
Tuthill, Secretary, Room 1201, 185 Madison 
avenue, New York. 


PuysicaAL CULTURE — 1926 Broadway, New 
York, will absorb the Muscle Builder, begin- 
ning with the August number. 


and Awards 


by the C. C. Birchard Company; Class III — 
a Three-part Chorus for Women’s Voices, 
$500, offered by the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany. This chorus, which should be of 
medium difficulty and moderate length, must 
be submitted by August 1, to insure publica- 
tion prior to the opening of the 1926-1927 
music club season; Class IV—Trio for 
Violin, Violoncello, and Piano, $200, offered 
by the Kansas City Musical Club; Class V — 
Violoncello Solo, $100, offered by the St. 
Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids; Class VI — 
Song, $100, offered by Mrs. J. R. Custer, of 
Chicago, to a woman composer who is a 
member of the N. F. M. C.; and Class VII — 
Harp Solo, $100, offered by Charles H. Dit- 
son. Compositions must be submitted by Oc- 
tober 1, with the exception of Class III, which 
is due August 1, and manuscripts should be 
sent to Mrs. Charles Cooper, Acting Chairman 
of American Composers, in care of Charles 
Cooper, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. The winning compositions will be per- 
formed at the Fifteenth Biennial Festival, in 
Chicago, April, 1927. 


Tue Poetry Society oF SouTH CAROLINA 
offers annually the following prizes: The 
Blindman prize of $250 for the best poem of 
fourteen lines or over, open to any citizen of 
the United States and to any British subject 
speaking English as his or her native lan- 
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guage; the Southern prize of $100 to encour- 
age the writing of poetry in the South, open 
to citizens of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia; the Caroline Sinkler prize of $50 for 
the best book of poems written by a citizen of 
the states already mentioned; the Society’s 
prize of $25 for the best nature poem, open 
only to members of the Society; the Har- 
man prize of $25 for the best poem by a 
woman student in any college or university 
in South Carolina; the Skylark prize of $10 
for the best student poem published in a 
college magazine in the state of South Caro- 
lina; and the Ellen M. Carroll prize of $15, 
open only to pupils of high schools in South 
Carolina. All manuscripts must be typewritten 
and accompanied by return postage. The 
name of the prize for which the poem is en- 
tered must be written on the manuscript, and 
only one poem by a competitor may be sub- 
mitted for any given prize. All poems, except 
those entered for the Southern prize, shall be 
submitted anonymously and accompanied by 
a separate slip giving the author’s name and 
address. All competitions close each year on 
the twenty-eighth of February. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Poetry Society of South Carolina, 62 
Broad street, Charleston, S. C., to whom all 
manuscripts should be sent. 


THE Force — 5746 Dorchester avenue, Chi- 
cago, a journal of verse, announces a prize 
of $100 for the best poem appearing in the 
next four issues of the magazine. Poems of 
less than sonnet length will not be considered. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA — 342 
Madison avenue, New York, announces a 
prize of $50 for the best educational game, 
puzzle, or intelligence test submitted by July 
15. The prize will be awarded for originality, 
possible popular appeal, practicality from the 
publisher’s standpoint, and style. Other games 
and plans considered worthy will be paid for 
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at the rate of ten dollars each. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to the Contest Editor. 


THE CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB an- 
nounces the 1926 annual nature poem con- 
test, offering a prize of $20 for the best na- 
ture poem, contest open to everyone, and a 
prize of $10 for the best nature poem by a 
southern writer. Poems must not exceed 
seventy-two lines, must be original and un- 
published, and submitted unsigned, the 
author’s name and address being sent in a 
sealed envelope. Contestants may submit only 
one poem, and no manuscripts will be re- 
turned, the winning poems becoming the prop- 
erty of the Writers’ Club. The contest will 
close November 1, and manuscripts should 
be sent to Miss Jessie E. Turner, President 
of the Chattanooga Writers’ Club, 1319 
Dodds avenue, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THE Swirt & Company Male Chorus offers 
a prize of $100 in its sixth annual competition 
for the best musical setting of the poem, 
“West,” by Catherine Parmenter, or of the 
poem, “Constancy.” The setting must be 
made for a chorus of men’s voices, with piano 
accompaniment. Competitors must be resi- 
dents of the United States, and each composi- 
tion must have a fictitious name, and be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing 
the fictitious name and containing the author’s 
real name and address. The competition will 
close September 15, and manuscripts should 
be sent to D. A. Clippinger, 617 Kimball 
Building, Chicago, Ill., from whom further 
information may be obtained. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD’s poem, “An Invitation,” 
has been chosen by the Chicago Madrigal 
Club as the subject for its twenty-fourth an- 
nual competition. A prize of $100 will be paid 
for the best setting of the poem in madrigal 
form for a chorus of mixed voices, a capella. 
Competitors must be residents of the United 
States, and each composition must bear a 
fictitious name, and be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope bearing the fictitious name 
on the outside, and containing the author’s 
real name and address. The competition will 
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close October 1, and manuscripts should be 
sent to D. A. Clippinger, 617 Kimball Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill., from whom further informa- 
tion may be obtained. 


THE PASADENA CENTER of the Drama League 
of America has awarded the prize of $300 for 
a full evening play to Aurania Rouveyrol, for 
her play, “Skidding,” with honorable mention 
to Roberta Wolcott, Eric Heath, and Marjory 
M. Reynolds. The prize of $100 for the best 
one-act play was awarded to Mrs. Jeanne 
Robert Foster, for her play, “Marthe,” with 
honorable mention to Mrs. Samuel Sackett, 
Berthe Ochsner, Mrs. Keith Jones, Carol Mc- 
Millan, Roberta Wolcott, and Helen Gertrude 
Gaskill. In addition, a special award of $100 
was given to Ransom Rideout in recognition 
of the special merit of his play, “Deep River,” 
which could not be produced by the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse because it dealt with 
a racial theme. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION So- 
cieTY has awarded the first prize of $50 for 
the best editorial on “Be Kind to Animals 
Week” to Paul R. Martin, of the Chicago 
Evening Post, for his editorial, ““A Lesson in 
Kindness.” The second prize of $25 was 
awarded to A. K. Remmel, of the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel, for an editorial beneath a 
“Be Kind to Animals Week’’ cartoon. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN:— 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the American 
novel published during the year which shall best 
present the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood, $1,000; for the original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year 
on the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish services to the people, illustrated by an emi- 
nent example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
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nually under the terms of the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must be made 
in writing on or before February 1 of each year, 
addressed to the Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, on forms that may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prize of $5,000 for the 
best treatise on the “Theory of Wages,” competition 
to close October 1. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prize of $17,500 offered jointly by the Pictorial 
Review, Dodd, Mead, & Co., and the First National 
Pictures for a first novel by an American author, 
contest to close October 1” Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

Prize of $25,000 offered by McClure’s, the Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, and the Cosmopolitan 
Productions for serial rights, book rights, and mo- 
tion-picture rights for a novel, containing from 
80,000 to 110,000 words, contest closing January 1, 
1927. Open to any writer who has not had more 
than three novels published in book form. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by Harper & Bros. for the 
best novel by a citizen who has not published a 
novel in book form prior to January 1, 1919, contest 
closing February 1, 1927. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Prize of $10,000 offered by the Atlantic Monthly 
for the most interesting novel submitted before Feb 
ruary 15, 1927, Particulars in June Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by Little, Brown, & Co 
for the best book for boys and girls of ten years 
old or more, manuscript to contain at least 40,000 
words, contest closing March 1, 1927. Particulars in 
June Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,500 for essays on eco- 
nomics on the subject, “Saving and Spending as 


Factors in Prosperity,” offered by Alvin T. Simonds, 


of Fitchburg, contest closing December 31. Particu- 
lars in June WRITER. 

Monthly definition contests conducted by the 
Forum, payment being made at the rate of five 
dollars each for all printed. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Prize of $7,500 offered by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company and the Forum for the best American 
biographical novel, contest closing March 1, 1927 
Particulars in May WRITER. 

Leahy Dante prize of $1,000 offered by the Com 
monweal for the best essay for the better under- 
standing of Dante, contest closing September 1 
Particulars in May Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the Century Theatre 
Club for the best play of three or more acts by an 
American author, contest closing January 1, 1927. 
Particulars in May Wrirer. 

Prizes of $5,000, $3,000, and $2,000 for chamber 
music offered by the Philadelphia Musical Fund So- 
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ciety, contest closing December 31. Particulars in 
March WRITER, 

Prizes of $200, $50, and $25 offered by Motor 
Boat for the best stories (not fiction) of outboard 
motor cruises. Particulars in February WriTeER. 

Prizes offered by America’s Humor for drawings, 
either artistic or humorous, contest closing Septem- 
ber 25. Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize of $2,500 to be awarded in 1927 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business 
development and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in March Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for the best novel of negro life 
written by a man or woman of negro descent, offered 
by Albert and Charles Boni, Inc., competition closing 
September 1. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prizes of $200, $100, and $75 for the best dramatic 
poems submitted to the Poet and Philosopher Maga- 
zine by August 2. 

Prize of $100 for the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to Contemporary Verse during 1926. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of 





Education at Harvard University for an official 
song. Particulars in February, 1924, Wrirer. 

Prize of $25 offered by the Harp (Larned, Kansas), 
for the best sonnet, or poem of no greater length 
than a sonnet, printed in the Harp before August, 
1926. 

Annual prizes awarded by Poetry (232 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Ill.) in November of each year: 
Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, John Reed 
Memorial prize of $100, and the Young Poets’ prize 
of $100, for poems published in the magazine 
during the current year. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Na- 
tion, poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving 
Day and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars 
in February, 1923, WriTER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 
(Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginners’ competition. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on National 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER. 
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BetTtER Writinc. By Henry Seidel Canby. 
141 pp. Cloth. New York: Harcourt Brace, 
and Co., 1926. $1.35. 


In “Better Writing,’ Mr. Canby gives us 
a book on writing which is sane and thought- 
ful, and well-informed (though it is hardly as 
stimulating and enlightening to the writer 
as Mr. Canby’s weekly editorials in the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature). 

To professors of English it should be 
especially helpful — diagnosing, as it does, 
the literary ills of so many types of students. 
To the young writer who has been the victim 
of dogmatic, artificial teaching — whether 
academic or over-commercialized — it should 
restore perspective. To others its value de- 
pends upon their stage of development. 

Mr. Canby modestly assumes that his 
readers will not include mature writers, but 
students who have just completed a school 
or college course in English composition, or 
the older writer who knows, theoretically, 
what to do, but finds himself ‘“muscle- 
bound” when he wants to write. He ignores 
the possibility of already experienced and 
not “muscle-bound” writers being drawn to 
the book by its author and title because 
though they write — in their own opinion, at 
least — fairly well, they wish to write better, 
and are interested in what so able a critic as 
Mr. Canby can say on the subject. 

Such readers will have to read through 
much they have already discovered for them- 
selves, yet the book may offer points of de- 


Book Reviews 


parture for new inquiries of their own, and 
suggestions they can put into practice, as in 
methods of revising, and of regaining their 
own interest in an idea, if, unhappily, they 
have lost it. They can also follow the sug- 
gestion of acquiring enough French to read 
easily French prose, thus learning simplicity, 
lucidity and an “economy of just words” from 
such masters as Anatole France, Voltaire, and 
Pascal, without running any danger of slav- 
ish imitation. They can continue to feed 
their subconscious command of style by 
reading good prose, for pleasure, a half-hour 
a day, and they can write verse as an aid to 
prose style. 

These hints are, however, merely side- 
products from the main issue: that the 
writer's technical education should be well- 
digested before he begins writing, for the pre- 
occupation of the writer must be with his 
idea, not with set rules, models of style, or 
formulas of other writers’ technique. This is 
because both style and technique spring from 
the activity of the creative mind playing 
with its own idea — modelling, developing, 
pruning it,— in the period preceding actual 
writing, the period of actual construction in 
which nine-tenths of our literature is made 
or spoiled. 

Technique, Mr. Canby explains, is just 
shrewdness in seeing how each idea can be 
most effectively presented, and style is “the 
measure of control over what is being writ- 
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ten’ — which necessitates a clear foresight of 
what one is trying to do. 

It would have been valuable, perhaps, if 
he had carried the idea a little further and 
pointed out that many writers of general ar- 
ticles and interviews too often rush to the 
typewriter as soon as they have their facts 
organized, with the result that though their 
work may be clear and informing, it lacks 
character. 

It is better to postpone writing till one has 
developed a clear conception of what general 
flavor, point of view, or mood would be most 
appropriate for the presentation of the ma- 
terial. An article needs this subtle emotional 
quality just as a story needs atmosphere. To 
decide whether a subject it is to be treated 
with humor, whimsicality, pathos, sarcasm, 
indignation, friendly helpfulness, verve, eager- 
ness of curiosity, or leisurely enjoyment,— or 
in as concise, direct, unemotional a manner 
as possible, is an essential part of the cre- 
ative process. 

To be sure, an article may have its ap- 
propriate mood without effort on the part of 
the writer, but consciousness of the mood, a 
clear definition of it as part of the task, en- 
ables the writer to reproduce it, sustain it, 
and finish the article with unity if it is neces- 
sary, as is often the case, to side-track the 
work, 

Most important of all, it enables the jour- 
nalist who is forced to write general articles 
before he has skill or leisure for finer, more 
imaginative and intellectual work, to be a lit- 
tle more than a hack writer, to do work dis- 
tinguished in its own field, and to develop a 
useful command over his style, that makes his 
journalistic work good preparation for what- 
ever he may do later. 


Margery Swett Mansfield. 


WOMEN IN JouRNALISM. By Genevieve Jack- 
son Boughner. 348 pp. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, 1926. 


This book covers the whole field of women’s 
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work on newspapers and magazines. It is 
based on the author’s experience in news- 
paper, magazine, and advertising work, to- 
gether with her experiences as a teacher of 
journalism. 

Mrs. Boughner finds that women entering 
journalism schools and courses in college and 
high school have been unaware of the many 
and varied opportunities for women’s writing 
open to them on newspapers. To most begin- 
ners, newspaper work means chiefly general 
reporting. There are, however, many special 
lines of writing for which only the woman 
writer is qualified. Thus Mrs. Boughner sur- 
veys all lines of work possible for women, 
from society writing, club reporter, the writer 
on homemaking, the fashion scribe, the 
beauty oracle, the adviser, the philosopher, 
the columnist, the writer of success stories, 
political stories, and sports stories, to the 
woman’s page editor, syndicate writer, and 
woman editor of a magazine. 

Each chapter deals with a special class of 
work, carefully explaining all phases of the 
demands the position in question makes upon 
the individual, the opportunities, how to get 
a start, preparation, qualifications, and style 
of writing. The various types of writing are 
illustrated with numerous models, the chap- 
ters on The Philosopher and The Columnist 
offering especially notable examples of origi- 
nality. 


FIGHTING RED CLoup’s Warriors. By E. A. 
Brininstool. Illustrated. 241 pp. Cloth. 
Columbus, Ohio: The Hunter-Trader- 
Trapper Company. 1926. 


In this second volume of the Frontier 
Series Mr. Brininstool tells the story of a 
few of the most noted battles between the 
red man and the white man. As in the first 
volume of the series, “A Trooper With Cus- 
ter,” there is no fiction; every instance re- 
lated actually occurred. 
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Selected References on Economics, Finance, 


and Manufacturing 


CoMPILED in June, 1926, for the Harvard Business Library 
by Georges F. Doriot, Assistant Dean, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, and Homer B. Vander- 
blue, Professor of Business Economics, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Assistant Director, Harvard Committee on 
Economic Research. Published by special permission of 
the compilers in the interests of writers in these special 


fields. 


Economic and Financial History (General) 


A. Continent of Europe 


1. Clapham, J. H. The Economic Develop- 
ment of France and Germany. Cambridge, 
Eng., The University Press, 1921. 420 p. 
18 s. 

2. See, Henri. La France Economique et So- 
ciale. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1925. 
188 p. (Translation to be published by 
Knopf in the fall of 1926.) 

3. Renard and Weulersse. Life and Work in 
Modern Europe. New York, Knopf, 1926. 
395 p. $6.00. 

4. Ogg, F. A. and Sharp, W. R. The Economic 
Development of Modern Europe. New 
York, Macmillan. (Revised edition to be 
published in the summer of 1926.) 


B. England 


1. Ashley, W. J. The Economic Organization 
of England. New York, Longmans Green, 
1914. 213 p. 90c. 

2. Usher, A. P. An Introduction to the In- 
dustrial History of England. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1920. 529 p. $2.50. 

3. Cunningham, William. The Growth of Eng- 
lish Industry and Commerce. Cambridge, 
Eng., The University Press, 1915-1919. 3 
vols. (6th ed.) 20 s. 

4. Mantoux, Paul. The Industrial Revolution 
in England. Paris, Bellais, 1906. 543 p 
(English translation in preparation; 


French edition out of print.) 
5. Gibbins, H. de B. Industry in England 
New York, Scribner, 1920. 679 p. $2.50. 
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6. Knowles, L. C. A. The Industrial and Com- 
mercial Revolutions in Great Britain dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Century. New York, 
Dutton, 1924. 417 p. $2.50. 

7. Hobson, J. A. The Evolution of Modern 
Capitalism. New York, Scribner, 1917, 
288 p. (Rev. ed.) $1.75. 

8. Siegfried, Andre. Post-War Britain. Trans- 
lated from the French by H. H. Hemming. 
New York, Dutton. 314 p. 1925. $3.50. 


>. United States 


1, Bogart, E. L. The Economic History of the 
United States. New York, Longmans 
Green, 1922. 593 p. (Rev. ed.) $2.00. 

2. Morrison, S. E. The Maritime History of 
Massachusetts, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1921. 401 p. $5.00. 

3. Paxson, F. L. History of the American 
Frontier. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 
598 p. $6.00. 

4. Faulkner, H. W. American Economic His- 
tory. New York, Harper, 1924. 721 p 
$3.50. 

5. Dewey, D. R. Financial History of the 
United States. New York, Longmans 
Green, 1922. 605 p. (8th ed.) $2.50. 

6. Noyes, A. D. Forty Years of American 
Finance. New York, Putnam, 1909. 418 
p. $1.50. 

7. Noyes, A. D. The War Period of American 
Finance, 1908-1925. New York, Putnam, 
1926. $3.00. 

8. Semple, E. C. American History and its 
Geographic Conditions. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1903. 466 p. $3.00. 
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D. Special Topics in Economic History and Or- 
ganization 


1. Carlton, Frank Tracy. Organized Labor in 
American History. New York, Appleton, 
1920. 313 p. $2.50. 

. Seager, H. R. Social Insurance. New York, 
Macmillan, 1910, 175 p. $1.00. 

3. James, Gorton and others. Profit Sharing 
and Employee Stock Ownership, by Gor- 
ton James, S. Dennison, F. Gay, P. Ken- 
dall and A. W. Burritt. New York, Har- 
per. (To be published in the fall of 1926.) 

4. Commons, John R. Trade Unionism and 
Labor Problems, 2nd series. Boston, Ginn, 
1921. 838 p. $4.00. 

. Commons, John R. and others. History of 
Labour in the United States. New York, 
Macmillan, 1918. 2 vols. $10.50. 

6. Taussig, F. W. Tariff History of the United 
States. New York, Putnam, 1923. 499 p. 
$2.50. 

. Taussig, F. W. Some Aspects of the Tariff 

Question. Cambridge, Harvard University 

Press, 1915. 374 p. (7th ed.) $2.00. 
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. 8. Jones, Eliot. The Trust Problem in the 
; United States. New York, Macmillan, 
1921. 598 p. $3.00. 
af 9. Henderson, Gerard C. The Federal Trade 
- Commission. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1924. 384 p. $3.50. 
10. Carver, T. N. Principles of Rural Eco- 
- nomics. Boston, Ginn, 1911. 386 p. $1.30. 
ns 11. Acworth, W. M. Elements of Railway Eco- 
nomics. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924. 
of 216 p. (Rev. ed.) 6s. 
n, 12. Vanderblue, Homer B. and Burgess, Ken- 
neth F. Railroads: Rates-Service-Man- 
an agement. New York, Macmillan, 1923. 
13. Splawn, Walter M. W. The Consolidation 
is- of Railroads. New York, Macmillan, 1925. 
p 290 p. $3.00. 
14. Jones, Eliot. Principles of Railway Trans 
the portation. New York, Macmillan, 1924. 
ans 607 p. $3.50. 
_ E. Biographies 
418 1. Carnegie, Andrew. Autobiography of An- 
drew Carnegie. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
ican 1920. $5.00. 
am, 2. Cooke, Jay. Jay Cooke, Financier of the 
Civil War, by Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. 
| its Philadelphia, Jacobs, 1907. 2 vols. $5.00. 
hton 3. Davis, James J. The Iron Puddler; My Life 
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13. 
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in the Rolling Mills and What Came of it, 
by James J. Davis. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1922. 275 p. $2.00. 


. Edison; his Life and Inventions, by Frank 


Lewis Dyer and Thomas Comerford Mar- 
tin. New York, Harper, 1910. 2 vols. $4.00. 


. Forbes, J. M. An American Railroad Build- 


er, John Murray Forbes, by Henry Green- 
leaf Pearson. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1911. 196 p. $1.25. 


. Ford, Henry. My Life and Work, by Henry 


Ford in collaboration with Samuel Crow- 
ther. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Page, 
1922. 289 p. $3.50. 


. Gary, Elbert H. The Life of Elbert H. 


Gary; the Story of Steel, by Ida M. Tar- 
bell. New York, Appleton, 1925. 361 p. 
$3.50. 


. Girard, Stephen. The Life and Times of 


Stephen Girard, by John Bach McMas- 
ter. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1918. 2 vols. 
$5.00. 


. Gompers, Samuel. Seventy Years of Life 


and Labor, an Autobiography, by Samuel 
Gompers. New York, Dutton, 1925. 2 
vols. $10.00. 


. Harriman, E. H. E. H. Harriman, a Biog- 


raphy by George B. Kennan. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1921. 2 vols. $7.50. 

Higginson, H. L. Life and Letters of Henry 
Lee Higginson, by Bliss Perry. Boston, 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1921. 557 p. $4.00. 

Hill, J. J. The Life of James J. Hill, by 
Joseph Gilpin Pyle. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Page, 1917. 2 vols. $5.00. 

Mill, John Stuart. Autobiography (Edited 
by John Coss) Columbia University 
Press. 221 p. 1924. $2.50. 

Patterson, J. H. John H. Patterson, Pioneer 
in Industrial Welfare. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Page, 1923. 364 p. $5.00. 

Pupin, M. From Immigrant to Inventor, by 
Michael Pupin. New York, Scribner, 1923. 
396 p. $4.00. 

Taylor, F. W. Frederick W. Taylor, Father 
of Scientific Management, by Frank B. 
Copley. New York, Taylor Society, 1923. 
2 vols. $10.00. 


. Westinghouse, George. A Life of George 


Westinghouse, by Henry G. Prout. New 
York, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 1921. $2.50. 


. Smiles, Samuel. Lives of the Engineers, by 


Samuel Smiles. Various eds., including 
New York, Scribner, 1905. 5 vols. $6.25. 
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Economic Theory 


A. Introductory Theory 


1. Bankers Trust Company. Ten Minute Talks 
with Workers. (Reprint from the Lon- 
Times) New York, Bankers Trust Com 
pany, 1919. 78 p. Apply to Company 

2. Clay, Henry. Economics, an introduction 

_ for the general reader. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1918. 456 p. $2.00. 

3. Ely, R. T. and others. Outlines of Eco 
nomics. New York, Macmillan, 1923. 719 
p. (4th rev. ed.) $4.00 

4. Fairchild, F. R. and others. Elementary 
Economics. New York, Macmillan, 1926. 2 
vols. $6.00. 


B. Advanced Economic Theory 


1. Taussig, F. W. Principles of Economics 
New York, Macmillan, 1921. 2 vols. (3rd 
ed. rev.) $6.00. 
2. Marshall, Alfred. Principles of Economics 
New York, Macmillan, 1922. 871 p. (8th 
ed.) $6.00. 
3. Marshall, Alfred. Industry and Trade. New 
York, Macmillan, 1923. 874 p. $6.50. 
4. Marshall, Alfred. Money, Credit, and Com- 
merce. New York, Macmillan, 1923. 369 p 
$3.00. 
5. Pigou, A. C. The Economics of Welfare. 
New York, Macmillan, 1924. 783 p. (2nd 
ed.) $8.00. 
6. Clark, J. Maurice. Studies in the Economics 
of Overhead Costs. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1923. 502 p. $4.00. 
7. Veblen, Thorstein. Absentee Ownership and 
Business Enterprise in Recent Times. New 
York, Huebsch, 1923. 445 p. $3.00 
8. Veblen, Thorstein. The Theory of Business 
Enterprise. New York, Scribner, 1920. 400 
p. $1.50. 

9. Taussig, F. W. Inventors and Money Makers 
New York, Macmillan, 1915. 138 p. $1.00. 


C. History of Economic Thought 


1. Haney, Lewis H. History of Economic 
Thought. New York, Macmillan, 1920. 677 
p. $3.50. 

2. Gide, Charles, and Rist, Charles. A History 
of Economic Doctrine. (Translated from 
the French) Boston, Heath, 1914. 672 p 
$3.00. 

3. Monroe, A. E. Early Economic Thought 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 


Press, 1924. $4.00. 
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D. Economic Classics 


1. Smith, Adam. Wealth of Nations. 

a. Everyman Edition. New York, Dutton, 
1910, 2 vols. $1.80. 

b. Edited by Cannan. New York, Put- 
nam, 1904. 2 vols. $12.00. 

2. Ricardo, David. Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation. London, Bell, 
1891. 455 p. (E. C. K. Gonner, editor) 5 s. 

3. Mill, J. S. Principles of Political Economy. 
New York, Longmans Green, 1920. 1013 
p. (Sir William Ashley, editor) $2.25. 


E. Statistics and Statistical Methods 


1. Crum, W. L., and Patton, A. C. An Intro- 
duction to the Methods of Economic Sta- 
tistics. Chicago, A. W. Shaw Company, 
1925. 493 p. $6.00. 

2. Day, E. E. Statistical Analysis. New York, 
Macmillan, 1925. 459 p. $4.00. 

3. Secrist, Horace. Introduction to Statistical 
Methods. New York, Macmillan, 1925. 
(2nd ed.) $4.00. 

4. Mitchell, Wesley C. Index Numbers of 
Wholesale Prices in the United States and 
Canada. Bulletin 284, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1921. 350 p. Apply to 
Bureau. 

5. Fisher, Irving. The Making of Index Num- 
bers. Boston Houghton Miffilin, 1922. 526 
p. $7.50. 


Finance 


A. Foreign Exchange 


1. Clare and Crump. The A-B-C of the 
Foreign Exchanges. London, Macmillan, 
1924. (6th ed.) 4 s. 6d. 

2. Furniss, E. S. Foreign Exchange, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1922. 409 p. $2.50. 

3. Escher, Franklin. Foreign Exchange Ex- 
plained. New York, Macmillan, 1920. 219 


p. $1.25. 
4. Goschen, J. G. The Theory of the Foreign 
Exchanges. London, Wilson, 1906. 152 


pp. (11th thousand) 6 s. 


B. Banking and the Federal Reserve System 


1. Dunbar, C. F. Theory and History of Bank- 
ing. New York, Putnam, 1922, 321 p 
$1.85. 

2. Harding, W. P. G. The Formative Period of 
the Federal Reserve System. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1925. 320 p. $4.50. 
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3. Goldenweiser, E. A. The Federal Reserve 
System in Operation. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1925. 349 p. $3.00. 


4. Reed, H. L. The Development of Federal 
Reserve Policy. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1922. 352 p. $3.50. 


5. Phillips, C. A. Bank Credit. New York, 
Macmillan, 1920. 374 p. $4.00. 


C. Corporation Finance 


1. Dewing, A. S. The Financial Policy of Cor- 
porations. New York, Ronald Press, 1926 
6 v. (new ed.) $10.00. 


2. Reed, H. L. Principles of Corporation Fi- 
nance. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1925 
412 p. $2.50. 


3. Lagerquist, W. E. Investment Analysis. 
New York, Macmillan, 1921. 792 p. $6.00. 


4. Meeker, J. Edward. The Work of the Stock 
Exchange. New York, Ronald Press, 1922. 
633 p. $5.00. 


5. Robinson, L. R. Investment Trust, Organi- 
zation and Management. New York, 
Ronald Press, 1926. 448 p. $6.00. 


D. Business Cycles 


1. U. S. President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment. Business Cycles and Unemployment. 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1923. 30 p. 
Apply. Also in volume by same title in- 
cluding an investigation made under the 
auspices of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1923. 405 p. $4.00. 


2. Persons, W. M. Indices of General Business 
Conditions. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Committee on Economic Reseasch, 
1919. 278 p. (Out of Print.) 


3. Lavington, F. The Trade Cycle. London, 
King, 1922. 3s 6d. 


4. Berridge, W. A. Cycles of Employment and 
Unemployment in the U. S. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1923. 88 p. $1.25. 


5. Mitchell, W. C. Business Cycles. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1913. 610 
p. (Out of print; new edition in prepara- 
tion, to be issued by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research in New York.) 


6. Vanderblue, H. B. Problems in Business 
Economics. Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 
1924. 631 p. $5.00. 
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Manufacturing 


A. General 


1. Kaempffert, W. A popular History of 


CA 
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American Invention. New York, Scribner, 
1924. 2 vols. $10.00. 


. Fleming, A. P. M. and _ Brocklehurst, 


H. G. S. A History of Engineering. New 
York, Macmillan, 1925. 312 p. $4.50. 


. Farnham, D. T. America vs. Europe in In- 


dustry. New York, Ronald Press, 1921. 
492 p. $4.00. 


. Semple, E. C. Influences of Geographical 


Environment. New York, Holt, 1911. 683 
p. $4.00. 


. Smith, J. R. North America. New York, 


Harcourt, Brace, 1925. 849 p. $6.00. 


. Huntington, Ellsworth and Williams, F. E. 


Business Geography. New York, Wiley, 
1922. 482 p. $2.75. 


. Toothaker, C. R. Commercial Raw Ma- 


terials. Boston, Ginn, 1908. 108 p. $1.50. 


B. The Basic Industries 


a. Iron and Steel 


1. Backert, A. O. The A B C of Iron and 
Steel. Cleveland, Penton Publishing 
Co., 1925. 415 p. (6th ed.) $6.00. 


2. Stoughton, Bradley. The Metallurgy 
of Iron and Steel. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1911. 519 p. (3d ed.) 
$4.00. 


3. Eckel, Edwin C. Iron Ores. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1914. 430 p. $4.00. 


4. Vanderblue and Crum. The Iron and 
Steel Industry in Prosperity and De- 
pression, Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co. 
(To be published in the fall of 1926.) 


b. Textiles 


1. Warburg, J. P. and others. Three Tex- 
tile Raw Materials and their Manu- 
facture. New York, International Ac- 
ceptance Bank, Inc., 1924. 127 p. Ap- 
ply to bank. 


2. Cole, A. H. The American Wool Manu- 
facture. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1926. 2 vols. $7.50. 


3. Copeland, M. T. The Cotton Manu- 
facturing Industry. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University, 1917. 415 p. 
$2.00. 
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4. Lipson, Ephraim. The History of the 
Woolen and Worsted Industries. 
London, Black, 1921. 273 p. 10s 6d. 


5. Walton, Perry. The Story of Textiles. 
Boston, Walton Advertising and 
Printing Co., 1925. 273 p. (2d ed.) 
$5.00, 


c. Shoes and Leather 


1. Procter, H. R. Principles of Leather 
Manufacture. New York, Van Nos- 
trand, 1922. 688 p. (2d ed.) $10.00. 


2. Allen, F. G. The Shoe Industry. New 
York, Holt, 1922. 415 p. (Rev. ed.) 
$4.00. 

3. Arnold, J. R. Skins and Hides. Chi- 
cago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1925. 606 p. 
$6.00. 

4. Wright, Thomas. The Romance of the 
Shoe. London, Farncombe, 1922. 323 
p. 12 s 6d. 


d. Minerals 


1. Finlay, J. R. The Cost of Mining. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1920. 532 p. (3d 
ed.) $6.00. 

2. Spurr, J. E., ed. Political and Commer- 
cial Geology. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1920. 562 p. $5.00. 

3. Spurr, J. E. and Wormser, F. E., eds. 
The Marketing of Metals and Min- 
erals. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1925. 
674 p. $6.00. 


e. Chemicals 


1. Howe, H. E., ed. Chemistry in Indus- 
try. New York, Chemical Foundation, 
Inc., 1924-1925. 2 vols. $2.00. 

2. Slosson, E. E. Creative Chemistry. New 
York, Century, 1923. 311 p. $2.50. 


f. Meat Packing 


1, Clemen, R. A. The American Live 
Stock and Meat Industry. New York, 
Ronald Press, 1923. 872 p. $6.00. 


g. Machinery 


1. Linley, C. M. Recent Progress in Engi- 
neering Production. New York, Van 
Nostrand, 1925. 339 p. $10.00. 


h. Power 


1. Fisher, Franz. The Conversion of Coal 
into Oils. New York, Van Nostrand, 
1925. 284 p. $8.00. 
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2. Lof, E. A. and Rushmore, D. B. Hydro- 
electric Power Stations. New York, 
Wiley, 1917. 822 p. $6.00. 


3. Ricardo, H. R. The Internal Combus- 
tion Engine. London, Blackie, 1922- 
1923, 2 vols. 60 s. 


C. Factory Management Methods and Processes. 


1. Babbage, Charles. On the Economy of Ma- 
chinery and Manufactures. London, 
Knight. Various editions from 1834. (Out 
of Print) 


2. Kimball, D. S. Principles of Industrial Or- 
ganization. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1925. 436 p. (3d ed.) $4.00. 


3. Drury, H. B. Scientific Management. New 
York, Columbia University, 1915. 223 p. 
$2.25. 


4. Taylor, F. W. On the Art of Cutting Metals. 
New York, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, 1907. 248 p. $3.50. 


5. Taylor, F. W. The Principles of Scientific 
Management. New York, Harper, 1918. 
144 p. $1.50. 


6. Mills, A. P. Materials of Construction. New 
York, Wiley, 1915. 682 p. $4.50. 


. French, T. E. A Manual of Engineering 
Drawing. New York. Wiley, 1918. 329 p. 
(2d ed.) $2.50. 


8. Moore, S. H. Mechanical Engineering and 
Machine Shop Practice. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1908. 502 p. $4.00. 


9. Schwamb, Peter; Merrill, A. L. and James, 
W. H. Elements of Mechanism. New 
York, Wiley, 1921. 372 p. (3d rev. ed.) 
$3.50, 


10. Danforth, G. W. An Elementary Account of 
Mechanical Processes. Annapolis, Mary- 
land, U. S. Naval Institute, 1920. 425 p. 
(3d ed.) $4.75. 


11. Barr, Archibald and others. Physics in In- 
dustry, Vol. 1. London, Frawde and Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 1923. 2s 6d. 


12. Cowdrey, I. H. and Adams, R. G. Materials 
Testing. New York, Wiley, 1925. 129 p. 
$1.50. 


~ 


13 Hazeltine, L. A. Electrical Engineering. New 
York, Macmillan, 1924. 625 p. $6.50. 


14. Marks, L. S., ed. Mechanical Engineers’ 
Handbook, New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1924. 1986 p. (2d ed.) $6.00. 
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News and Notes 


Columbia University announces that the trustees 
of the estate of Amy Lowell will devote the $1,000 
Pulitzer award for her book of poems, “What’s 
O'clock,” to the scholarship fund for poets who 
wish to travel. 


A statue, containing the figures of Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn, has been erected at Hannibal, 
Missouri, the gift of George A. Mahan, president of 
the State Historical Society, and his wife and son. 
Tom is depicted as leaving his boyhood paradise and 
Huck to engage in the more serious problems of 
life, while Huck, not so intelligent and ambitious, 
remains among his boyhood scenes. The statue was 
designed by Frederick C. Hibbard, of Chicago. 


Edward W. Bok has given $150,000 to Princeton 
University to endow a chair to be called the “Wood- 
row Wilson Professorship of Literature,” to com- 
memorate the late President Wilson’s mastery of 
English, and “to provide training in the best spoken 
and written English expression and to further ap- 
preciation of the best English literature.” 


Gerard Hauptmann has refused to become one of 
the charter members of the department of litera- 
ture of the Prussian Academy of Fine Arts, claiming 
that state protection for the arts tends to hamper 
freedom of thought and expression. 


“Poets and Their Art,” by Harriet Monroe (The 
Macmillan Company), consists chiefly of studies of 
contemporary American poets. 


“The Romantic Theory of Poetry,” by A. E. 
Powell (Mrs. E. R. Dodds), is published by Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 


Oscar S. Straus bequeathed to the New York 
Authors’ Club the sum of $5,000, “to be dispensed 
for such purposes as the council may by unani- 
mous vote decide.” 


“The Forms of Poetry,” by Louis Untermeyer 
(Harcourt, Brace, & Co.), is an analysis of the forms 
of poetry, containing a Handbook of Poetic Terms, 


the Forms of Poetry, and an Outline of English 
Poetry. 


Helen F. McMillin writes to say that the report 
that she is again editor of the Granite Monthly is 
an error, and that William E. Jones is still editor of 
the magazine. 


Firmin van Hecks, the poet, has been awarded 
the annual prize of 25,000 francs, established by 
Hendrick van Loon in memory of his mother, Eliza- 
beth van Loon-Hanken, for the best book of the 
year written in Flemish. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. publish a new edition of 
Ernest Newton’s “How to Compose a Song,” with 
chapters on the Lyric, the Melody, Chord Accom- 
paniment, Broken-Chord Accompaniment, and the 
Study of Song-Writing. 


“The Mind of Keats,” by Professor Clarence 
DeWitt Thorpe, of the University of Oregon, is pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 


“Notorious Literary Attacks,” edited, with an in- 
troduction, by Albert Mordell, is published by Boni 
& Liveright. 


“Authors Dead and Living,” by F. L. Lucas (The 
Macmillan Company), consists of essays on literary 
themes and men of letters, including Michael Dray- 
ton, Herman Melville, the Poems of Hamlet, and 
the Poetry of Walter de la Mare. 


“French Studies and Reviews,” by Richard Alding- 
ton (Lincoln MacVeagh, the Dial Press), includes 
essays on Francois Villon, Robert Garnier, Paul Scar- 
ron, and Merimee, with chapters on the French 
satirists and the Italian comedians. 


Cora Lipman Mann is suing Edgar Selwyn and 
Edmund Goulding, charging that the play, “Dancing 
Mothers,” is based on her unpublished drama, “The 
Lady from Westchester,” and Simon L. Simpson is 
suing Bertram Harrison, Norma Mitchell, and Rus- 
sell Medcraft, charging that the play, “I Can’t Bear 
It,” is copied from his play, “Babies a la Carte,” 
which he copyrighted under the name of “Mother- 
hood.” 


“George Meredith,” by William Chislett, Jr., is 
published by Richard D. Badger. 


“Swinburne,” by Harold Nicolson, and “Walt 
Whitman,” by John Bailey, are volumes in the new 
series of English Men of Letters published by the 
Macmillan Company. 


“Putnam’s Complete Book of Quotations,” com- 
piled from British and American authors by W. 
Gurney Benham (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), contains 
nearly forty-five thousand references, with an index 
making every quotation easily accessible. 


Professor Allen Johnson, 602 Hill Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., wants lists of men of affairs not now 
living, whose biographies may be treated under such 
headings as Educators and Scholars, Men of Let- 
ters, and Artists and Craftsmen, for publication in 
the “Dictionary of American Biography,” now in 
preparation under the direction of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 
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“Kipling and His Soldiers,” by Patrick Braybrooke 
(J. B. Lippincott Company), is a study cf Kipling 
as a writer of both prose and poetry, with a chap- 
ter on his place in literature. 


“A History of English Literature,” by Emile 
Legouis, translated by Helen Douglas Irvine, is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 


Dr. Clarke, editor and publisher of the Presby- 
terian Advance, and Mr. Williamson, former pub 
lisher of the Continent, are co-operating in efforts 
to secure an endowment fund which will make pos- 
sible the establishment of another Presbyterian 
weekly, incorporating the present Presbyterian Ad- 
vance, and giving an assured financial basis for con- 
tinued publication. 
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“The Classical Age of German Literature,” by L. 
A. Willoughby, is published by the Oxford University 


Press. 


A fourth and revised edition of “Writing of 
Today,” selected by J. W. Cunliffe and Gerhard R. 
Lomer, is published by the Century Company. 


Perceval Gibbon died on the Island of Guernsey, 
England, April 25, aged forty-six. 


De Forest Hall (“Dick Wick” Hall) died at Los 
Angeles, Calif., April 28, aged forty-eight. 

Frank G. Blighton died in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
May 19, aged, fifty-four. 


Arthur Cosslett Smith died in Rochester, N. Y., 
May 22, aged seventy-four. 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


JOURNALISM AND Moratiry. Silas Bent. Atlantic 
Monthly for June. 

Literary IsoLaTIon. Francis Hackett. Century for 
June. 

JosepH CoNnRAD IN THE HEartT OF DarkKNeEss. G. 
Jean-Aubry. Bookman for June 

Looxtnc Backwarpb. Joseph Lewis French. Book- 
man for June. 

Maxinc Worps a Weapon. A Talk with Gilbert 
Frankau. Harold C. Burr. Bookman for June 

Tue SPREAD OF THE Book. Robert Cortes Holli- 
day. Bookman for June. 


Watt WHITMAN AND THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Louise Pound. American Speech for May. 

THe American Dtatect Dictionary. Percy W. 
Long. American Speech for May. 

Stace Terms, Percy W. White. American Speech 
for May. 

Tue OLp AND THE NEw IN REJEcTION S ips. Cal- 
vin T. Ryan. American Speech for May. 

Wimt1AMmM_ Every Leonarp, Howard Mumford 
Jones. Double Dealer for May. 

Tue Function oF Literary Criticism. Raymond 
F. Howes. Double Dealer for May. 
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